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I.—Foreten Pourtics. - 


THE Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 25th August, has the follow- panue-o-Samacmn 
; CHANDRIKA, 


ing -— 

, Even the Viceroy in 97 Pen ~ acknowledge that the two 
os “a ulitary Officers who with a Deputy Commissioner 

pss etnanecmuaxone formed the Special Court oun toe most expe- 
rienced among the officers that were present in Manipur. But His Excellency 
could not aver even this much in regard to the Deputy Commissioner who was 
a member of that Court. The Government may be now most humbly asked 
whether the fact of these three officers being the best men available in Mani- 

ur made them the best in a judicial point of view; and would it not have 

en better to bring over abler men from other parts of the country for the pur- 
pose of the trial, though, no doubt, that would have involvedsome delay? Has 
it not been a most improper act to appoint for these Manipur trials men whose 
judicial capacity has been questioned by the entire native and Anglo-Indian 

ess in India, and also by several newspapers in England? The Viceroy 
reserved to himself and his Council the power of making a final revision of the 
sentences that might be passed by the Special Court; and he has accordingly 
finally decided upon those sentences. No one will certainly question the 
judgment or the wisdom of the Viceroy or of his Councillors. But it 
would have been better to entrust the work of revision to the Chief Judges 
of the highest Court of Justice in the land. In the Baroda case, Lord North- 
brooke appointed Sir Richard Couch, the then Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court, to be the president of the Special Court which tried Malhar Rao 
Guicowar. It will be always said that the Judges who constituted the Manipur 
Court wereinferior in judicial capacity to the Judges of a High Court, and 
that Tikendrajit and others were not therefore tried by a competent Court. It 
will, of course, never be said that the appeal to the Vicerey and his Council was 
wrongly decided, though it will not be denied that the Viceroy’s Council 
is not superior to the High Court in judicial capacity, The errors which 
may exist in decision of a court of first instance are not always corrected on 
appeal, And those people cannot therefore be blamed who may say that the 
decision of the Special Court in Manipur was not good and was not corrected 
by the Viceroy’s Council. 

It has been stated in the Resolution that Tikendrajit was not refused 
the privilege of engaging Counsel, and that that privilege would have been 
granted to him if he had asked for it in time. But this explanation will not 
satisfy all men. It is the Government itself who ought to have made 
arrangements for giving Tikendrajit the help of Counsel, and Tikendrajit ought 
to have been allowed the privilege at least when he prayed for it. A delay 
of a week, a fortnight, or even a month, in the trial, would not have mattered 
much. 

The Viceroy indirectly says that the non-employment of Counsel did not 
in the least affect the defence, the written questions and answers forming the 
basis of the decisions arrived at. But this explanation, too, will fail to satisfy 
allmen. Who does not know that the employment of competent Counsel 
has a decided effect upon the issue of a case? That the accused is benefited by 
_ the services of Counsel before an impartial Judge is a universally admitted 
fact. And it is for this reason that the employment of pleaders and Counsel 
is considered a great advantage in the trial of cases. 

The Viceroy also says that though no Counsel was engaged before 
the Special Court, still Mr. Ghosh’s written representation has been a sufiicient 
defence of Tikendrajit and Kula Chandra. The result, however, shows that the 
written representation has not been sufficient. Most people are of opinion that 
if Mr. Ghosh had been allowed to appear personally before the Viceroy and his 
Council, the result would have been different from what it has been. In spite 
of all that the Viceroy and his Councillors may say, it will be always said that 
great injustice has been done to Tikendrajit and others by refusing them the 
services of Counsel both before the Special Court and before the Viceroy and 
his Council. 

The writer then goes on to discuss the question whether Manipur 
was a dependent or an independent State. He asks, if Manipur was 
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a dependent State, as is asserted by the Viceroy, what was the nature 
of its dependence? The Viceroy says that the case of Manipur is exactly — 
like that ofthe other States of India. His Excellency has completely ignored 
Mr. Ghosh’s argument that there is no treaty in virtue of which Manipur can 
be considered a dependent State, and he has not atall raised the treaty question 
in the Resolution. All that the Resolution says is that Manipur is not an 
independent Stateas has been repeatedly pointed out. It would be imperti- 
nence on the part of the writer to contradict the Viceroy. But it is quite clear 
that His Excellency’s statement will not meet with approval everywhere. On 
this assertion regarding the dependence of Manipur has been based the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to apply international law to that State. According to the Vice- 
roy, then, it comes to this that no Native State has the right to resist the 
British military authorities, even if the latter oppress them or make war upon 
them without just cause, and any such resistance will be taken as rebellion 
against Her Majesty and punished as such. | oe 

The Indians must bow their heads down before this statement of the 
Viceroy; but they cannot help saying at the same time that the reasoning by 
which this conclusion has been arrived at is quite inexplicable to them. | 

The Resolution is not at all satisfactory, and it will never give satisfaction. 
The writer will always differ from the Viceroy in this matter, for he will never 
be able to enter into the secret of the policy of Government. 

It has been proclaimed that, owing to rebellion, Manipur has been taken by 
British forces, and that the State is now subject to the British raj. This 
militates against the Viceroy’s statement that Manipur was always a dependent 
State. It has been stated in the Proclamation that Manipur could have been 
easily annexed on this occasion, but the course adopted in connection with 
the trials, &c., would seem to indicate as if the State was always in the khas 
possession of the English. ae 

It is good news no doubt that a native ruler will be placed on the throne 


of Manipur. But it must be said once more that the final decision of Lord . 


Lansdowne and his Council regarding the Manipur prisoners has failed to give 
satisfaction, as the decisions of the Special Court did before. There is uneasiness 
of mind on this score which cannot be removed, and it is hoped that His 
Excellency the Viceroy will not be offended with the writer for saying this. 
2. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 2dth August, cannot believe: the 
ic nai , Morning Post newspaper's statement. that the Vice- 
story of the telegram. ~~»: Toy telegraphed to the Secretary of State saying 
- that, if His Lordship did not confirm the sentence 
assed on the Senapati and the Tongal General, he would resign. As the Viceroy 
me the Secretary of State informed beforehand of the orders which he passed: 
in connection with the Manipur affair, there was no necessity of his sending a 
telegram like the above. _ oe 
3. The Hitakari, of the 26th August, says that Tikendrajit was not 
at all agitated by the news of the sentence of death 
passed upon him. He cared not for death, and came 
to the execution ground with firm, steady steps, and went up the scaffold with 
equal firmness. The Tongal General, however, though not cowed down with 
fear of death, lost all strength, perhaps as the effect of brooding upon his past 
life. He had tobe carried to the execution ground, which was fixed at the 
eastern end of the Residency quadrangle, and executed there, seated on a stool. 
Who can understand the dispensations of Providence ? An old man, with one 
_ foot in the grave and unable to walk, has had, by God’s dispensation, to die at 
the gallows. The nooses were adjusted round the necks of both at one and the. 
same time, and both departed this life after gasping for breath for a short time. 
and amid the wailings of their relations, friends, dependants, and countrymen. 
They have died for liberty and their country, and their names will remain 
graven in characters of gold in the history of the world. The spectators who. 
assembled on the grounds went away after the executions, speechless and stupe- 
fied. The sun of Manipur’s independence has thus gone down forever. _ 
Along with the proclamation of the death sentences on the. Jubaraj and. 
the Tongal General, it was also proclaimed in Manipur, on the day preceding the 
executions, that whoever should rise in rebellion against the English Government 
- should meet with a similar punishment. In spite of this proclamation, it is said,. 


The Manipur executions. 
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the Manipur garrison had madea conspiracy to do their best to save the Jubaraj 


and the T’ongal. But fortunately no one gave the necessary signal, and the 


a tee | 
4, The Damik-o-Samachar Chandrikd, of the 26th August, has the follow: 

The future of Manipur. ing in the course of an article headed “The future 

of Manipur”:— : 

The Ministers of the Maharani have resolved not to annex Manipur. 
Manipur has been occupied by British troops, and has become the immoveable 
property of the British Raj. Nevertheless, the Empress of India has not, 
through kindness, brought it directly under the English rule. Some minor of 
the Manipur Raj family will, be placed on its throne, but an English Military 
Officer will govern the State. The proposed arrangements will be carried out 
by the Viceroy. The statement that “ Manipur will henceforward form 
of the British Empire” means that all its independence is gone, and that who- 
ever becomes its Raja will be under the control of the Government of India 
in all matters, that is to say, will be only a big zemindar under the English. 

It must be clear from this arrangement that Manipur was formerly an 
Independent State. But the Governor-General has doled this for the purpose 
of meeting Mr. Ghosh’s objection on this point. His Excellency has also said 
that there is not a single State in India which enjoys real independence; that 
is to say, not even the Nizam of Hydrabad or the Maharaja of Mysore is 
really dependent. It is in consequence of Manipur that this new policy has 
been proclaimed this time. What men like Sir John Strachey have been 
saying all this time, has now been —— proclaimed by the Governor- 
General of India by the advice of the English Ministry. The eyes of the 
feudatory chiefs of India are now opened. Those who up to this time thought 
themselves independent now see that they have nothing to do with real 
independence, and that they are, everyone of them, no better than zemindars. 

The writer takes this to be the meaning of the Viceroy’s Manipur 
proclamation, but he is not sure that he has correctly understood its meaning. 
For all the Governors-General of India from Lord Canning to Lord Dufferin 
admitted the independence of the emerges: chiefs of India, and so the writer 
cannot believe that this independence will be denied simply because Lord 
Lansdowne says that they are not independent. He is unable to understand 
the mystery of politics, nor are the words uttered by the great statesman, Lord 

Owne, words which he can understand. 3 

Whatever the case may be as regards the other States, there is not the least 
doubt that Manipur has lost its independence for ever. Nor is there any doubt 
that, after this, the English will be able to depose the Raja of Manipur at 
their pleasure and bring the State under their direct rule. as Manipur been 
relegated to even a lower position than that which is occupied by Cooch Behar? 
The writer cannot say what the new arrangement aims at. 

Of the royal family, Jillah Singh alone remains. But it is rumoured that 
there is no chance of his being. made Raja. If so, none among the sons and 


grandsons of Chandra Kirta will be placed on the throne of Manipur. A son 


of some one of his relations will probably ascend the throne. 

Henceforward, whoever may be called Raja of Manipur, he will bea 
puppet in the hands of the English representative. This being the case, it is 
‘useless to discuss the character, ability, &c., of the would-be Maharaja. 

This is not the time for discussing the question whether or not there is 
more misery than happiness under English rule. The Pioneer and certain 
other Anglo-Indian papers see nothing but excellence in the English rule, and 
nothing but blemishes in the Native rule, Lord Dalhousie is dead, but he has 
still many disciples. : re 

The writer is not a disciple of Lord Dalhousie. He is a disciple of Lord 
Canning. According to Lord Canning, it is in the highest degree nece 
for the British Government to satisfy the native chiefs of India. And not only 
Indian but even many Anglo-Indian papers have had to make the admission 
frequently that in the Native States it 1s not misery, pure and unalloyed, but 
happiness also exists. The Viceroy himself praises several Native States. 

“Tt is not difficult: to decide the question whether or not they speak the 
truth who say that happiness can be found nowhere except in the British Raj’s 
own'zemindari. Though the writer does not decide the question, there are many 
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who can. The question is also decided in England. No one can ors that 
the subjects of the Native States suffer perpetual sorrow and misery. at the 
Pioneer and other Anglo-Indian papers say cannot be accepted as correct by 
impartial men. There cannot be the least doubt that many impartial men 
would have been glad and happy if Manipur had not been deprived of its 
independence. 

The Manipur Resolution of the 
Government of India. 
ment of India: — 


Lord Lansdowne admits that the Maharaja, the Senapati and others, were 
not subject to the British Indian law. And as, in His Excellency’s opinion, 
international law does not apply to their case, the question may be asked, what 
law does apply to them? Government saysthat it established the military court 
by virtue of its being the paramount power. This argument, when examined, 
means this—‘‘I am powerful and you are weak, and I will therefore do what 
I like.” The writer fears that international jurists in England, Europe and 
America will not admit the soundness of this argument. History too will give 


5. The Sahachar, of the 26th August, has the 
following on the Manipur Resolution of the Govern. 


a different verdict. Government had the power to treat the offenders as 


prisoners of war and try them on the military method on the field of battle, 
During the Franco-German war, a French Sergeant having been charged with 
destroying a fort by means of gunpowder was tried by a German General. 
The custom of war as well as international law gives this power to belligerent 
parties. The rulers of Manipur acted improperly when they caused English 
prisoners to be put to death by means of an executioner. Not to speak of 
Manipuris, even if a Russian General had been guilty of an act of this nature 
and had been arrested by the English authorities, the latter could have sentenced 
him to death. Government committed a mistake in this case by adopting a half- 
hearted measure. And whatever the arguments it uses, it cannot satisfactorily 
explain the matter. The writer is glad that Government has denied the state- 
ment that no opportunity was given to the prisoners for engaging Counsel. - 
Its defence of the procedure adopted by the military court and of the examina- 
tion of Tikendrajit will not, however, commend itself to the public. The ‘mud 
cannot be washed away. There can be no doubt that the Maharaja, the 
Senapati and others were responsible for the murder of the English officers, 
and Government could have put them to death under the military law, 
and its mistake lay in not having adopted the proper method in punishing 
the offenders. It is for this reason that it is being blamed by the public. There 
would have been no objection, either, if they had been tried under the 
British system. | : 


Government has acted sensibly, in the midst of a sea of blunders, by not 
annexing Manipur. Of course, after these incidents, Manipur cannot be allowed 
to remain in its former state; and whoever be the Maharaja of Manipur, 
Government will be bound to exercise larger powers over the State. There 
will be no harm if the Resident be a fit man; but as Residents often carry 
matters too far, the shortcomings of the Princes are forgotton and they receive 
public sympathy. It is therefore desirable that a fit man like Mr. Johnstone 
should be appointed Resident in Manipur. 


6. The same paper refers to Mr. Maclean’s statement in the House of 


ees Commons that Government ought to extend the 
co(eslish dealings with Afghan- Bolan railway line to Candahar, and remarks as 
follows :— | 


The writer fears that the way in which military writers in India and 
politicians in England talk of Afghanistan is calculated to cause uneasiness to 
the Amir. These writers talk of Afghanistan as if it was their khas taluka. 
If a railway line is constructed to Candahar, will the Governor of that place 
keep an account of the receipts and disbursements connected with the railway, 
or will the income from the line constructed with Indian money be made over 
to the Amir? The Afghans understand the advantages of a railway, but they 
are too poor to construct one with their own money. If. the Government 
of India constructs a line in Afghanistan, it will be compelled, for the purpose 
of protecting its own interests, to exercise control over that country. Phi, 
in the course of time, will necessitate either the annexation of Afghanistan or 
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ts conversion ints a tributaty State. All this shows the improperty of the ¢on- 
templated measure, | 4 | 

The Amir is fot a foolish ruler. He reads newspapets carefally and 
the proceedings of thé House of Commons. English statesmen should there- 
fore be careful in theit dealings with him. If he tomes to believe that the 
Engiish will, when necessary, take his country, he will feel bound to sidé with 
Russia. Surely 12 lakhs a year and large Loa of arms from time to time 
are no joke, but national liberty is a more valuable thing than that. This is the 
first time that English politicians have come face to facé with Russia, and the 
question which side the Mahomedans will take in that most important time 
yet remaius to be decided. | 

7. The Dastnik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 
27th August, has the following :— 

Protest was made and is still being made by those who are well-wishers of 
the British raj. Why should they protest who are not friends—not well: 
wishers—of the British raj? Is Russia or France protesting? Protest céomes 
from the English in England and from the Indians in India. It cannot be denied 
that many Anglo-Indians too have joined in the protest. The people also who 
have thus protested against Lord Lansdowne’s action or policy in Manipur 


Manipur. 


ought not to be looked upon in any other light than as friends. Its a mistake to | 


suppose that Lord Lansdowne did not in any way commit any errors in the 
Manipur affair. It is universally admitted that His Excellency committed 
errors IN many ways in connection with that affair. The reason why we 
warned Lord Lansdowne was lest the fate of Manipur should frighten and 
agitate the allied Chiefs of the other States in India. Even in England 
eminent politicians like Ripon and Harcourt warned Lord Lansdowne, and 
many people are still warning His Lordship. : 

The protest we made has not, however, been wholly ineffectual. Though 
the fate of Tikendrajit and Kulachandra has not been propitiated, still we 
are glad that Manipur itself has not been converted into a British zillah. That 
our feeble protest has helped to bring about this good result is a source of great 
satisfaction to us. But there is a word or two im Lord Lansdowne’s Resolution 
which still causes — We are sorry to hear that no Indian Prince is 
really independent. It is hoped Lord Lansdowne will remove our anxiety in 
some future Resolution. 


We will not discuss Manipur affairs any more. For such discussion is now 
quite unavailing. There is no use lamenting what has passed away .beyond 
all hope of recovery. Everybody should try to make the future better. And 
there can be no doubt that Lord Lansdowne, of all others, is doing his best to 


do that. That the Manipur affair has taught His Lordship a good many things 


is beyond question. It 1s hoped he will now do what is necessary to remove 
the fear and anxiety of the Native Princes. In Parliament Lord Cross has 
enunciated a peaceful, favourable, and smooth policy towards the Native Princes, 
and it is sure that in India Lord Lansdowne will declare the same policy. 
Manipur has given Lord Lansdowne a lesson; and the present condition of 
that State is full of lesson for all. | 
| 8. The Pratikar, of the 28th August, has the 
following :-— | ) dae | 
The fierce blast of destiny has extinguished the feeble lamp of Hindu 
sovereignty which was still shedding a faint glimmer on the frontier of India. 
The sun whose rays were still irradiating the frontier of Bengal is effaced. In 
the savage hill-tract of Manipur Indian freedom was still maintaining itself 
unperceived, and the Manipur princes, who belonged to the solar dynasty of 
ings, were still maintaining their ancient glory, rem ii all the while friends 
of the English Government and repelling the incursions ot savage tribes: How 
should the sad fate of that family, whic h, though lord of a very small tract of 
country, was still enjoying freedom in a world full of troubles, be accounted 
for except as a sport or freak of Providence? One shudders to think that he who 
once made light of his own life in his zeal for the welfare of his friend, the 
English Government, perpetrated cruelties on Englishmen in his own State, and 
was the cause of the slaughter of many men. That he should kill those whom 
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he had but the day before entertained as beloved guests was nothing but a dig. 

nsation of Providence. The abode of peace is today an abode of trouble, ang | 

aradise is today cremation ground. Domestic dissensions have always been — 
the cause of India’s ruin. Domestic dissensions led to the ruin of the Rocca 
and Pandavas, and domestic dissensions are now about to efface thelast vesti gee 
of the solar race of kings. The old Maharaja is living in a state of exile, the - 
present Maharaja has been transported, and the Jubaraj has been executed. The 
other princes have not fared better. ‘The old minister has paid the penalty of his 
life. ‘The royal family is mourning. The old Maharaja's thirst for sovereignty ig 
appeased, and the English Government has enacted the last scene in the Mani 
drama. The shades of Quinton and others are looking upon that scene, who 
shall says, with what thoughts? It is impossible to know for certain whose sin 
has led to these punishments, An English official’s pride and presumption has 
led to the slaughter of some officers and men, and to the extinction of a royal 
family. What was ordained by fate has happened. There can be no doubt 
that the slaughter of a prince on the execution ground, and the confinement of a 
prince in a far off island, are results of the decrees of fate. 


9. The Banganivasi, of the 28th August, says that Russophobia has 
become innate in the English character. The 

pate Proposed alliance between Delimitation Commission, the frontier defences, the 
Afghan subsidy, the Cashmere policy—all testify to 

that fear: and that fear has now been intensified by the prospect of an 
alliance between France and Russia. Successive Russian Czars have had their 
eyes upon India, and Russia is advancing slowly but surely towards this country. 
he proposed alliance between France and Russia has opened the eyes of 
the Sultan, and he now demands the evacuation of Egypt by the English. This 
demand bas greatly fluttered the English Cabmet, and some men-of-war have 
been sent to Alexandria. If the proposed alliance takes place, there can be no 
doubt that torrents of blood will be shed both on the Afghan frontier and on 
the plains of Egypt. | 


10. The same paper is somewhat reassured by the declaration of the 

Englishman newspaper that the alleged telegram 

Lord Lansdowne s alleged tele- of Lord Lansdowne to the Secre of State, 

— id regarding the sentence on the Senapati and the 

Tongal General, which has been published in the Morning Post newspaper, is a 

fabrication. No man possessed of a heart could send suchatelegram. Will not 
Government enquire where the Morning Post obtained the telegram from ? 


11. The Samay, of the 28th August, is not satisfied with the Viceroy’s 
defence of Government’s action in regard to Mani- 
pur, nor will any impartial person be satisfied with 
it. It seems as if the Government was desirous of 
defending its action somehow or other. There is no reasoning anywhere in the 
defence. The Viceroy says that it isa mistake (Government has not ventured 


The Viceroy’s defence of the 
ipur policy. 


to say—a lie) that the Manipur prisoners were refused the services of counsel. 


The Government of India, it is said, had directed that they should be allowed 
every advantage in making their defence, but the prisoners did not ask for the 
services of counsel. But is it not a fact that Babu Manomohan Ghosh has stated 
in his memorandum of appeal that Tikendrajit wanted to bring a pleader from 
Cachar but the Manipur Judges did not allow him to do so? 


Save and except a declaration by the Court of Directors that the English 
Government must have some power to interfere in the affairs of Manipur if it 1s 
to protect the State, the Viceroy has not been able to bring forward any evidence 
to show that Manipur was subject to the English Government. The despatch 
of the Court of Directors, however, contains nothing to show that Manipur 
would be guilty of rebellion if it took up arms against the English Government. 
The writer is astonished to hear from the Viceroy that, considering the relations 
in which Manipur stand to the English Government, it cannot claim from the 
latter the benefit either of international law or of the ordinary common law. 
So, in the Viceroy’s opinion, Manipur has not the right which even the poorest 
subject of the Empress of India possesses. The whole thing, therefore, comes to 
this, that while Government cannot punish an Indian subject except under the 
law, it can, at its pleasure, inflict any punishment upon a dependent prince, 
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12, The Pratikar, of the 29th August, says that Lord Lansdowne’s reply 

lila to the petition written by Mr. Manomohan Gho 
olay: ownes Manipur on behalf of the Manipur princes has not been 
satisfactory. His Excellency has referred to the 
Court of Directors’ despatch of 1852 to prove that Government had power to 
interfere in the affairs of Manipur. But nothing is mentioned in that despatch 
as to the extent to which Government might interfere in the affairs of that 
State. The writer cannot approve of His Excellency’s decision in the Manipur 
case. He does not think that the blot which His Excellency has cast on 
his own name by his Manipur policy will be at any time removed. But he 
cannot help praising one act of the Viceroy, namely, his resolution to put 
a scion of the Manipur Raj family on the throne of that State. It-is true that 
henceforward an English official will be all in all in Manipur, but that will 

certainly be better than out-and-out annexation by the English. 

13. The Bangavasi, of the 29th August, has the following on the Govern. 

The Manipur Resolution. ment Resolution regarding the Manipur princes :— 


The Viceroy’s judgment is very brief. Weighty matters are decided in 
it in a few words. In it there is no discussion of those matters, but only the 
decisions arrived at in regard to them. And the character of the decisions will 
be seen from the Resolution issued by the Foreign Secretary, Sir H. Durand, 
on behalf of the Governor-General in Council. (The writer here gives 
the purport of the Resolution, mentioning the points noticed in it 
The writer says he will make no remarks of his own upon this Reso- 
lution. But there is one point which he must not pass over. Mr. Ghosh 
said that it was not possible to explain every thing in a written statement; 
and that in a large number of cases oral pleading induces Judgesto change 
their opinions. In answer to this, Sir H. Durand has said in the Resolution 
that Mr. Ghosh has said in his petition all that was required to be said on 
behalf of Tikendrajit. But people are of opinion that the decision of the 
Government would probably have been different if Mr. Ghosh had been 
allowed to appear before it and argue his case ane: It may be that these 

ople have formed a wrong opinion upon the matter; but the suspicion which 

as been roused in their minds will not be easily removed. There would have 

been no room for such suspicion if Mr. Ghosh had been allowed to plead 
the case personally. What will the Viceroy and his Councillors say to this ? 


The writer also gives a translation of the Proclamation. 
The relation of Manipur to the 14. The Sanjivani, of the 29th August, has the 
British Government. 


following remarks on the Manipur Resolution :— 

It has been said in the Resolution that the degree of dependence in which 
the Manipur State stood towards the British Government has been more than 
once explained in connection with these cases. But the writer does not know 
that any such explanation has been given. Nor is he aware of any wt 
by which Manipur could be proved to be a State subordinate to the Englis 

overnment. The subordination of Manipur to the English Government could 

be conclusively proved only by reference to some treaty or by the production 

of some document written by some ruler of Manipur acknowledging such 

subordination. And no one will admit its subordination simply because the 

Government says that such subordination has been conclusively proved and 

must therefore be admitted. 3 

15. The Hitavadi, of the 29th August, says that many friends and 

= relatives of Tikendrajit think that if his execution 

seen. had been deferred for some time, he would have 
probably obtained mercy from the Queen. 

16. The same paper is of opinion that the Morning Post newspaper should 

be required to explain how it came to publish the 

ane? eee = Oe Morning alleged telegram from Lord Lansdowne to the Secre- 

~ tary of State to the effect that His Excellency would 

resign if his decision with regard to Tikendrajit and the Tongal were not con- 
firmed. 

17. The same paper says that the Viceroy’s defence of Government's 

Manipur policy reminds the writer of the common 
Tho. Vingney © canenne of Ri saying ‘ Bishmullah galat,” or mistake at the 
Manipur policy of Government. = Very outset. All the statements of Government 
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will bé good and valid if Manipur is really proved to have been @ dependent 
State. But where is the proof that Manipur was a dependent State? The only 
proof of this that can, be found is that Manipur is weak and small, whereas 
the British Empire is large and powerful, and that the two States are contiguous, — 
There will be nothing to urge against the Governiment’s view of the matter 
if it really be a universally recognised principle of political science that, of 
two contiguous States, that which is the weaker should be subject to that which 
is the stronger. But if there be any doubt about the soundness of this principle, 
then every act of the Government in Manipur has been wrong. Mr. Quinton 
exercised force in an independent State at the head of a body of troops, and by 
so doing made himself liable to death at the hands of the authorities of that 
State. And he and his adherents were executed. After that the English 
invaded Manipur. But wherefore were the (Manipur) authorities punished? — 
Did the Germans hang Gambetta when they yes Be Paris? So long as thé 
question, whether the relation between Manipur and the English Government 
' is not the same as that between France and Germany, is not decided, it cannot 
be ascertained whether the English Government has been just or oppressive. 
But that question has not been argued in the Government’s note. ‘I'he note 
only emphatically declares again and again that Manipur is a dependent State, 
is certainly a dependent State, and cannot but be a dependent State. But a note 
of this kind will do no good. All thoughtful men in India have already formed 
their opinion of Government’s conduct towards Manipur, and that opinion will 
not be altered in the least by this note. The only conclusion we come to on 
reading this note is that the justice and wisdom of the English people aré 
gradually decreasing, and that they are gradually advancing along a path which, 
if followed, will affect the stability of British rule.. If their ways do not soon 
change, India will encounter serious peril in future. 

| 18. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 
3lst August, has the following :— 

Almost the entire press in India says that the prestige of British judicial 
procedure and of British royalty. would have been maintained if Tikendrajit 
had not been hanged. Some, again, are saying that that prestige would have 
increased if Tikendrajit had not been put to death. They also say that it was 
‘quite unnecessary to incur the guilt of murder by executing the Tongal-General, 
who: would certainly have died in the natural course within a month or so. 
Many people now-a-days are opposed to the infliction of capital punishment. 
That punishment has been abolished in many parts of Europe and America. 
It is not now universally believed that capital punishment is necessary to jthe 
existence and preservation of society; and it is hard to understand how a 
commutation of the sentence of death past upon Tikendrajit into one of 
transportation would have affected the government of this country. 

We have always been a weak-hearted people, and the news of the murder 
of Quinton and others stupefied us, and we have not been glad to hear of the 
execution of Tikendrajit. Whatever the reason may be, it is a fact that one 
shudders to hear of the murder of a human being. 

Many people in England too would have been glad if Tikendrajit had not 
been put to death. Papers like the Pzoneer may blame these men, but there 
are others who will praise them. 

We are not discussing politics, and we cannot say if the saving of Tiken- 
drajit’s life would have impeded the course of policy. But if ethics is to be 
respected before politics, then it must be admitted that Tikendrajit and others 
ought not to have been hanged. The saving of the lives of Tikendrajit 
and the Tongal would not have interfered with the peace of the Manipur State. 
It would have been quite enough to banish them from their country; and 
banishment would have produced no less effect upon the minds of the other 
Native Chiefs than the capital punishment has. Why the Government has not 
inflicted the punishment of transportation, a punishment which would not have 
involved it in murder, and. which would have been as efficacious as capital 
punishment, it is hard to understand. | 

Mr. Ghosh’s written appeal, although it has not found favour with the Viceroy 
and his Council, has found favour in several quarters. The papers in England 
are not taking the appeal unfavourably. It is even stated that the Manchester 
Guardian has admitted the incontrovertibility of the arguments used by 
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Mr. Ghosh ; and many rege on so will haveto admit that. Why, then, shall 
we in India be blamed for admitting it. | : | : 

Even many Anglo-Indian mg frankly admit that there were flaws in 
the trial of Tikendrajit and others. Mr. Ghosh has said that the gentlemen 
who formed the Special Court were not competent Judges. But the Viceroy and 
the Councillors say they were. This difference of opinion will never be made 
up. Even the Viceroy and his Councillors must admit that two military officers 
— a hap ew Commissioner are inferior in judicial capacity to the Judges of 
a Hi ourt. ° | | 

What harm would have been caused by constituting the Special Court with 
High Court Judges? Seeing that the trials were not conducted under the military 
law, people will never cease to say that, at least, one High Court Judge and two 
Sessions Judges ought to have been included in the composition of the Court. 
There would have been nothing to say against the Manipur trials if a course 
similar to that which was adopted in constituting the Court which tried 
Malhar Rao of Baroda had been followed in making up the Manipur Court. 

We must bow to the Viceroy’s statement that the anipur State was depen- 
dent upon the English Government. The two precedents, however, which have 
been quoted in the appendix do not clear up all doubts on this point. Still we 
must accépt the Viceroy’s assertion. It is fruitless now to discuss this matter, 
because, whether formerly dependent or not, Manipur has now been brought 
under subjection, It now remains to pray to God for the future welfare of 
Manipur. What has been done cannot be undone, and the sooner the present 
difficulty is removed the better. We shall be happy to see the future welfare 
of mag The press is the well-wisher of the Government, however much 
it may differ in opinion ; but it is neither just, nor in accordance with dharma, 
to blame those who differ in opinion from the Government. 7 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


19. The Datnik.o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 26th August, says that the 
statement made by it in its issue of the 25th instant, 
| that seven of the jurors in the Bangavasi case were 
for acquittal and only two were for conviction is not correct. In point of fact, 
there is no means of knowing how many of the jurors voted on which side. 
This much only is certain that seven were on one side and two on the other. 
The writer’s statement that though seven were for acquittal still the Judge did 
not accept the verdict of the jury, was therefore improper. Rumour misled him 


in this matter. | 
is ee 20. The Sahachar, of the 26th August, has 
FE oh 9 <r gaa ofeivil and the following on the administration of justice in the 

British Indian Courts :— 

People’s respect for the administration of both civil and criminal justice 
is decreasing day by day. Though the receipts from the Civil Courts leave a 
surplus of 40 lakhs a year after meeting the expenses of both the Civil and the 
Criminal Courts, atill there has been no decrease in the expenses incurred by 
litigants on acount of court-fee and other items. Even when the hearing 
of a case is postponed by the Hakim for want of time, the suitors must pay 
fresh costs on account of witnesses. It is now almost beyond the power of poor 
men to carry appeals to the High Court. The cost of translation alone is 
sufficient to repel them. The value of poor pepe? suits is small, and they can 
institute only special appeals. But special appeals have now become mere farce, it 
being beyond the power of poor men to merge barristers like Mr. Woodroffe. The 
Privy Council alone can try questions of law and fact, and so Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects cannot say anything on the question of facts in these special appeals. 
Over and above these difficulties, cases must be disposed of within a fixed time. 
Formerly, people used to. say that justice was carefully administered in the 
Civil Courts and that the Judges made thorough enquiries and investigations. 
That necessarily led to some delay in the disposal of cases, but no one had any 
reason to feel dissatisfied with the results which were arrived.at, Justice was 
not only properly administered in the days of the Company, but people knew 
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that it was properly administered. But that is not the case now, and he who cay 


spend money now wins cases. For fear of rebuke from their superiors, the 
akims cannot now postpone cases. The superior officers do not see whether 
or not a judicial officer is administering justice properly, and call for explanation 


whenever there is delay in the disposal of cases. a consequence, the Hakims 


as they value their posts, suit their action to the different requirements of the 
times. This being the case, who shall deny the correctness of the statement 
made by a European Judge in this country that cases are no longer investi- 
gated and justice is no longer administered, but only decrees are made? In 
cases in which there is no appeal, everything depends on chance. It is for 
this reason that people in the Punjab call the Small Couse Courts cholera courts, 

The matter is still worse in criminal cases. In civil suits execution 


of decrees may be stayed till appeals are disposed of. But in criminal 
cases, directly a sentence is passed, the man against whom it is passed must go — 
ail and wear prison dress, and work at the oil machine, until his appeal is | 


fo 
soda and he is released on bail. But appeals cannot be made ready in a day, 
nor do appellate courts allow bail in all cases. And even if a man is acquitted 
on appeal, he gets no compensation for the punishment he has already under- 
gone. The power of administering criminal justice is vested in persons not v 
qualified to administer it That is also the casein England; but people there 
know how to defend themselves, and the power of the pressis great and much 
mischief is therefore not done therein consequence of this state of the criminal 
law. But in India, accused people can hardly escape conviction and punish- 
ment. The recent Resolutionof Government regarding the acquittal of accused 
persons has deprived Deputy Magistrates of their independence, District Magis- 
trates now examine the papers of every.caseand rebuke the Deputy Magistrates 
if accused persons are lightly punished. English education has taught people to 
think that before a man is convicted he is innocent in the eyeof thelaw. But the 
times are changed and the acquittal of an accused is now looked upon with 


wonder. The result of this has been a large increase in the power of the 


police, whom the authorities know to be corrupt. Bribery is not yet checked, 
and the number of false cases is increasing day after day. A man has only 
to bring a case against another and support that case with two or three false 
witnesses, and the fate of the accused is sealed. The defendant may engage 
pleaders and baristers, but he has often very little chance of escaping punish- 
ment. As for the Sessions Courts, they are generally for confirming the 
decisions of the lower courts. There are, of course, Sessions Judges who can 
detect false cases, and the writer is grateful to them. The writer does not blame 
the Deputy Magistrates for showing a convicting disposition, for if they were to 
let the accused go, he! would be called good for nothing. They generally pass 
heavy sentences. A Deputy Magistrate in the mofussil sends a man to jail for 


an offence for which a Calcutta Barrister-Magistrate would impose only a fine. 


The writer is of the same opinion as the European Judge who said that 
increased severity of punishment tends only to increase crime. 
21. The Banganivasi, of the 28th August, says that according to the Amrita 
ea ae nila Bazar Patrika, nangall Seikh stated in his de- 
© anagnat case under the position before the Deputy Magistrate that he 
= ae nothing of his ei Agee A with 
her daughter, and could not tell why the mukhtar had stated that in the plaint. 
He also stated that he had said the same thing tothe police. If the Amriia 


_ Bazar’s statement is correct, itis not easy to understand why the Magistrate 


EDUCATION GaZETTE, 
Aug. 28th, 1891. 


investigated the charge of rape. 

22. The Education Gazette, of the 28th August, has the following :— 
Both in a family and in‘a State the object of 
punishment is defeated if the punishment is heavier 
than what the character of the offence requires, 
If a man is punished more heavily than he deserves, he becomes desperate after @ 
time, instead of repenting for his crime. Again, in such cases, the public, 
instead of blaming the offender, blame the law for its rigour. But when 
punishment is proportionate to the offence committed, the public are satisfied, 
the criminals themselves repent, and the object of punishment is gained. The 
other day, the Lord Chief Justice of England, m approving the measure 


Race as an elementin the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. 


which proposes to empower Judges to award 3 years’ imprisonment in 
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cases Where 5 years’ imprisonment is now awarded, delivered himself to — 


the same effect, saying that the punishment; which is heavier than what the 
nature of the offence demands, is calculated to do more harm than good. 
It is, however, not easy to ascertain what is proper punishment in the case of 
foreigners. In punishing a man who is not his own countryman, the Judge is 
apt to be more severe than he ought to be. His antipathy to the man, due to 
the racial difference and different manners, customs, &c., tends to bring about 
this result. In support of this statement, the Bombay case of the boy Bali is 
referred to. The Magistrate sent the boy to a reformatory for two years for an 
offence which is regarded in the light more of a joke than of a crime in the case 
of boys reading in the Universities and public schools of Cambridge and Oxford. 
Even the Proneer is of opinion that one stroke of a rattan by the guardian of 
the boy would have been enough. Similarly, the hea 
inflicted on the Benares rioters dissatisfied the public, while their reduction by 
the High Court has satisfied them. 

The English themselves obey the same Penal Code which they have caused 
the people of India to obey. This being the case, they are not likely to inflict 
heavy punishments on the people from a feeling of distrust. For, as a matter 
of fact, they do not distrust the latter. That hard sentences are occasionally 
inflicted on the people is due to want of sympathy with them on the part of 
young Magistrates. And whenever sentences passed by young Magistrates 
are appealed against, they are reduced by officers presiding in the higher court, 
who have much experience and larger dealings with the natives of the country. It 
is therefore clear that the complaints on the score of heavy punishments which 
are heard from time to time will disappear if the European officers who preside 
in the subordinate courts become a little careful in awarding punishment and 
if the authorities give them instructions in this matter. 

23. The Pratikar, of the 28th August, says 
that it would have been better for all parties if the 

Bangavast case had been speedily disposed of. 
| 24, The Samay, of the 28th August, says that Mr. Pugh did a wrong thing 
by informing the jury in the Bangavast case, no 
matter whether on the strength of any official 
communication received by him, or of his own motion, that Government would 
have no other alternative than to restrict the freedom of the press in case they 
did not convict the accused; for a declaration like that was calculated to 
influence the decision of the jury, nay, even to render them incapable of 
pronouncing an impartial verdict. 

The lamentable issue of the Bangavast case has disappointed the writer. 
No wonder that it should have been disappointing to the parties, to the press, 
and to the public alike. This will lead to further and immense expenditure on 
both sides, and at the same time keep the accused in a terrible state of anxiety 
and suspense during some months. 

25. The Urdu Guide and Darussalianat, of the 28th August, says it does not 
want that the Mussalmans implicated in the Gya 
riot case should be let off, and that the Hindus impli- 
cated in it should be punished. What it wants is that arrangements should be 
made for maintaining the peace. The irregularities of the police in connection 
with the case have been represented to the Magistrate. But the Magistrate has 
taken no notice oi the representation. 

26. The Bangavasi, of the 29th August, gives 
an account of the proceedings in the Bangavast case 
from Friday, the 21st, to Monday, the 24th August. 

27. The Aitavadi, of the 29th August, says that the recent remarks of 
Sir Charles Elliott on the wretchedness of the 
dwelling houses of the Munsifs give rise to the hope 
that the sufferings of the Munsifs from that source 


The Bangavasi case. 


The B.angavasi case. 


The Gya riot case. 


The Bangavasi case. 


_ Sir Charles Elliott on the dwell- 
ing houses of the Munsifs. 


will at last end. | 

28. The same paper says that the Chief Justice’s disposal of the 
Bangavasi case has been illegal. The Code of 
Criminal Procedure requires a Judge to pass final 
decision where he agrees with six or more members 
of a jury consisting of nine men. 


The Chief Justice’s disposal of 


angavasi case. 


punishments at first. 
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29. The Hindi Bangavasi, of the 31st August, says that a boy at. Buxay 
ve ‘has been sent to jail for tive years for stealing a two. 
A ees anna piece, and remarks that this is very unjust. 
30. The same paper savs that unanimity’ among jurors, upon’ which -the — 
ie Chief Justice insisted, cannot be expected in @ case like 
eR ON. that which has been instituted against the Bangavasi; — 
so the case will have to be tried repeatedly if Government does not drop the 
prosecution. — : ' oe | 

31. The Gramvasi, of the 31st August, says that the Lieutenant-Governor 

hss dil has admitted at Khulna that the dwelling houses of 

23 {acon the Munsifs are very wretched things. Would it 

not then be well for Government to construct dwelling houses for Munsifs when 

. —— court houses, and to take rent from them for the use of those 
ouses ong * 

Government’s income last year from the law courts exceeded that of the 
preceding year by two lakhs and thirty-two thousand rupees. Still Govern. — 
ment is reluctant to appoint additional Munsifs. The Lieutenant-Governor is 
trying to raise money for the employment of additional Munsifs by diminishing 
the number of peons in the Alipore Court, and is also trying to avoid the 
necessity of employing additional Munsifs by increasing the number of work- 
ing hours of the Munsifs. The writer is at a loss to understand the reason of this, 
It may be that the income of the Courts in the other provinces is not sufficient 
for their maintenance. If such is the case, Government should contribute 
towards the maintenance of those courts from its own coffers, and not injure 
suitors in Bengal by spending the money which is paid by them in main- 
taining the law courts in the other provinces. And if retrenchment is clearly 
necessary, no good will be derived by reducing the number of peons. There 
are many districts in which the District Judge has not much work to do, and 
one Judge may be placed over two adjoining districts, This should be done, 
and the number of Munsifs should be increased. Again, the Munsifs should 
not be asked to clear their files, but should be allowed time to do justice.. . 


(c)—Jazls. 
32. The Saraswat Patra, of the 29th — says that the Namasndras 
Womiisiatees tate toile of Furreedpore, who form the bulk of the population 


of that district, have complained to Government 
against their employment as mehters in the jails when they happen to be 
imprisoned. They say that serving as mehfers is not the occupation of their 
caste, and that it 1s the occupation of another caste, namely, Kasya Haris. But 
in the jails prisoners are not employed to do the customary work of their 
respective castes. Thus Brahmins and Kayasthas are alike employed to grind 
down bricks and carry loads. It is for Government to decide how objections 


on the score of any work allotted to a prisoner in a jail not being the usual 
work of his caste should be best disposed of. 


(d)—Education. 


33. The Pratkar, of the 21st August, thanks the zemindar of Tarras.in the 

a _  Pubna district for. having contributed Rs. 10,000 
prle Proposed technical school in towards the establishment of a technical school in 

Pubna, the foundation stone of which was laid the 
other day by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. The enterprise of the 
public 2 this direction is very. hopeful, seeing that the times are getting harder 
éver A a i" 

“Bd. The Burdwan Sanjwant, of the. 25th August, takes exception to a 
A circular by the Director of ‘cular.recently issued by the Director of Public 
Public Thetrticta, Instruction requiring the number of free boys 

nae the schools under the District Boards.to be fixed at 
5 per cent. of the number attending those schools... Henceforward, before 
admitting a free boy, the school authorities. will have to take the permission 
of the Boards, and the Boards, in their turn, will have to take the permission 
of the Inspectors of Schools. The enforcement of this rule will put a stop to 
the education of many poor boys. Protests ought to be made against it. — 
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35. The Samay, of the 28th om a s. that ont Charles Elliott takes 
: : prompt notice of the complaints of natives and has 
re ae alre acy given his attenttion to the complaints which 
have been made against the Central T’ext-book Committee. Encouraged by this, 
the write draws His Honour’s attention to the present condition of the Wesutal 
Schools. Bengali literature is making rapid progress under the influence of En g- 
lish education, but it has not yet found a place in the curriculum for the higher 
examinations of the Calcutta University. So, for some time yet to come, the 
Normal Schools will be the only places where it will be possible to teach 
Bengali literature satisfactorily. 

The efforts of the teachers will avail nothing so long as the students of the 
Normal Schools are not required to obtain pass marks in difficult subjects like 
mathematics and Sanskrit. As things stand at present, few students take the 
trouble of mastering those difficult subjects, and most of them therefore pass 
by means of crammi It was in this way that an acquaintance of the 
writer; who had passed the vernacular scholarship examination in the .second 
or third division, passed the Normal School examination by only seven 
or eight months of private study. Nor did he gt pass the examination, for 
he obtained equal marks with a school-fellow who had read in a Normal School 
' for four or five years. This could not have happened if Normal School students 
had been required to obtain a fixed numberof marks in Sanskrit and mathe- 
matics. For want of strict rules, the interval between normal and vernacular 
schools has greatly diminished, and good teachers are not being prepared. Is 
not the object of Government being defeated and its money wasted in this 
way ? | | 
4 86. The Sudhakar, of the 28th August, refers to Sir Alfred Croft’s recent 

ali ei ad circular about the number of free students to be 

ate hoes studentship.  @dmitted to schools under the District Boards, and 

says that it will greatly hamper the cause of lower 

education in the mofussil, where large numbers of poor students hitherto used to 

receive their education. free of charge. Efforts ought to be made to have the 
circular cancelled. 

37. The Pratikar,of the 28th August, refers to an alleged circular by 

An alleced circular by the ~u Alfred Croft to the effect that the percentage of 
Director of Public Instructon.  4ree students in the schools and pathsalas under the 
District Boards should not exceed five, including 
scholarshipholders, and says that if such a circular has been really issued, then 
an act of despotism has been committed. The writer questions the right of the 
Boards or of the Inspectors to interfere with acts of benevolence by the 
authorities of schools other than Government schools. This circular will be an 
obstacle to the education of poor students. 

88. The Prakriti, of the 29th August, has the following on the selection of 

The Central Text-Book Com. books by the Central Text-Book Committee: -- 
mittee. 

Probably none of the members of the Committee will dare to say that the 
work of the Committee is properly done. The list prepared by the Com- 
mittee is found to contain names of books which are not fit to be read. And 
as no list of the books which are rejected by the Committee is published, it is 
impossible to say whether any books which are fit to be read are rejected or 
not. Having regard to the personnel of the Committée, it may be said without 
hesitation that no book is excluded from the list. which is not absolutely unfit 
for perusal. And if the present members of the Committee are not impartial 
men,.the writer does not know where in Bengal men will he found free from that 
infirmity. That unworthy books are at times included in the list of the 
Committee cannot be due to the partiality of the members for particular authors. 
For,. suppusing that one or two members are guilty of such partiality, no body 

ill dare to say that all of them are so guilty. And as books are rejected 
in accordance with the opinion of the majority of the members, there is no 
reason to think that they are rejected from ill-feeling towards their writers. 
The fact is that the members are most of them Government servants, who have 
to do arduous duties. They have no time to read books from the beginning to 
the end. They read here and there, and reject those in which they find any 
fault and accept those in which they detect no fault. This is certainly not a 
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ood way of doing this work. And the writer is therefore of opinion that the 
Denneiites ought to have men, one for each subject, whose duty it will be to 
read the works in their respective subjects from the beginning to the end, and to 
note the faults which make a book fit for rejection by the Committee. ‘These 
men will be paid by salaries from the funds of the Committee, and held respon- 
sible to the members of the Committee for their work. | 

The Committee has at present no fund. Buta fund will be created if every 
author who sends his books to the Committee is required to pay a fee, say of 5 
or 10 rupees, to the Committee for every book he sends. And if the fund so 
created is not sufficient, Government should be asked to contribute a certain 
sum for the purpose. The Director of Public Instruction will readily help the 
Committee in this matter. A fee for every book will also prevent worthless 
books from being sent up to the Committee, and this will considerably diminish 
its labours and complaints will cease to be made by disappointed authors. 

It is very desirable that authors should know the reason why their books 
are rejected. And arrangements to this end can be easily made if paid officers 
are engaged by the Committee. If authors know. the fault for which their 
books have been rejected, they will be in a position to bring out corrected 
editions, fit for use in the schools. | | 


89. The Dacca Gazette, of the 31st August, says that every place should © 


imitate Calcutta in the efforts it 1s making to im- 
ae norel improvement of stu- prove school-boy morality and physique. It is by 
ents. ° . oes ° 

no means advisable to remain indifferent in the 

matter any longer. 
40, The Gramvast, of the 31st August, referring to the refusal of Govern. 
ii ment to establish technical schools at its own cost, 
ecAnica! education in the Whlb- asks whether it would not then be well to impart all 
itt sorts of technical education in the Shibpore Engi- 


neering College, and to thrown open the Technical Department to all classes of 


students. 
(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


41, A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 25th August, says 
is Deities Weniehain that some European and Native Commissioners of 
gmeow PY" the Ranigunge Municipality have, in disregard of 
the object of self-government, elected Mr. Fraser, Sub-divisional Officer, as their 
Chairman. ‘T'hey may have had some secret object in doing so. Mr. Fraser 
has, in the meantime, applied for long leave. Probably his leave and his 
appointment as Chairman will be gazetted at the same time. Unless a strong 
man is appointed as Chairman, no definite action will be taken in regard to the 
loss of Rs. 1,700 which the Municipality sustained last year. Government 
ought not to keep quiet in the matter. What is the good of having a Town 
Council if Government does not adopt measures for realizing the above sum ? 
It is hoped that the District Magistrate will look to the matter. 

The roads in the Ranigunge Municipality are very bad, and have not 
been repaired up to this time. Some of the Commissioners are converting 
portions of public roads and drains into their private property. 

42. A correspondent of the Prakriti, of the 29th August, says that though 


the annual income of the Santipur Municipality is - 


inalst king of the Santipur Muni- 90 to 22 thousand rupees, the roads within it are in 
c y: : ee , ° 
| a miserable condition. The roads from Matigan] 
to the river, from the post office to the temple of the god Sham Chand, and the 
Strand Road are in a state of disrepair. The repair of the Strand Road com- 
merces every year just before the setting in of the rains, and floods destroy 
the repairs within a week. The District Magistrate is asked to personally 
inspect the roads. In conclusion, the writer:says that even the Thakurbari of the 
Gosvamis has been assessed to the municipal rate ! 
43. The Sanjivani, of the 29th August, says that the Naihati Municipality 
ae es has recently issued an order to the keeper of the 
Naiheti Municipelity. ° Jagaddal pound to impound any cattle, &c., found 
| _. straying on the roads of the Municipality. The 
writer says that this order will weigh heavily on the poor villagers, as their poor 
income of two or three rupees per annum derived from the animals will be- 
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completely eaten up by the fines they will now have to pay to the'‘pound- 


keeper. a municipality: like that of Naihati there is scarcely any 
necessity for such a stringent order. o | 

44. The Hitavadi, of the 29th August, says that the municipalities near 

- Calcutta will do well to attend to the Lieutenant- 

Governor's advice that municipalities should pay 

more attention to the supply of pure drinking water than to drainage. There 

is great scarcity of water in certain municipalities near Calcutta. It is hoped, 

from the above remarks.of. the Lieutenant-Governor, that the Sani Board 

will pay no heed to ee that are being made in the municipalities on 
both sides of the river Hughli against its scheme for the supply of water. 

45. A correspondent of the Dacca Prakash, of the 30th August, says that 

the Chairman of the Dacca Municipality has 
applied for three months’ leave-on the ground of 

ill-health. But what has he done during his 
incumbency as Chairman that. his health has broken down ? Since his appoint- 
ment to the Chairmanship he has done only four things, and has the labour 
required to do these four things been so great that he must needs take rest ? 
The four things he has done are as follows :—{1) ‘The removal of water-pipes 
from Bonagram, against the opinion of the Commissioners assembled at a 
meeting. (2) Unjust oppression of certain able officers of the Municipality. 
(3) Employment of outsiders todo all sorés of work in supersession of the claims 
of office apprentices, And (4) collection of money under the inducement of 
an invitation to a Durbar to be held on the occasion of presenting an address 
to the Lieutenant-Governor. : 

Shortly after being appointed to the office of Chairman, the Chairman 
worked for five or six hours every day together with the able and experienced 
Kazi Reziuddin and the Vice-Chairman and old Councillor Master Bahadur. 
From this, people thought that they might hope much; but the manner of 
repairing roads and the wholesale delegation of power to the Vice-Chairman 
destroyed all these hopes. The late Chairman took away all powers from the 
Vice-Chairman, and that for the following reasons :— 

1. He managed to secure by unlawful means a process of distraint from 
the Municipal Committee against one Safina Bewa, and took 
possession of her land in contravention of sections 167 and 
427 of the Indian Penal Code, 

2. In disregard of section 58 of the Municipal Act, he reduced the fee 
for cleansing the Chaubachchha (reservoir of water) in his house 
from 8 annas, which is the ordinary rate, to 4 annas, = 

8. He caused the office punka-puller to work asa servant in his house, 
and his servant to work as a punka-puller in the Municipal 
Office. 


Water-supply in Municipalities. 


The Chairman of the Dacca 
Municipality. : ee 


4. He caused the brother of his chaprasi to he appointed to the post 


of peon at the Dayagan] bridge, although the old peon 
made his appearance in time and was ready to do his work. 

5. His house being in the fifth block, he transferred Babu Syama 
Charan Sarkar, Road Inspector, elsewhere. 


Jt is now rumoured that some one will officiate for the Chairman for three 
months, and possibly the Vice-Chairman may get the officiating appoint- 
ment by securing the required number of votes. It is also rumoured that 
Government, not finding a better man, has nominated the Master Babu 
as Chairman. The writer cannot say which of the two worthies will get the 


post. 


( Ff }—Questions affecting the land. 


46. The Banganivast, of the 28th August, is glad that Lord Wenlock has 


| proposed the establishment of agricultural banks 
Agricultural banks in Bengal. 1 Madras, and hopes that Sir Charles Elliott will 
take steps to establish similar banks in Bengal to save the cultivators from the 


hands of the mahajans, who ruin them by charging exorbitant interest. Such 


banks will, in the writer’s opinion, be an improvement on the tuccavi system, 
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47. The Sudhakar, of 28th August, gs that he ppoesione.| the wiisep. 
oe able condition of the Ben easantry, partly on 
Agricultural banks in Bengal. = sccount of oppression by the Pi sxcar Re 
on account of the mahajan’s exactions, it is extremely desirable that agricultural 
banks should be established in this Province. The writer urges. this point, 
because the majority of the Bengal peasantry are Mussulmans. Itis onal 
that the present energetic Lieutenant-Governor, well-wisher of his subjects 
as His Honour is, will soon establish such banks in Bengal. | 

48. The srakriti, of pone a prem to the oa condition 

of the agricultural population of India, and asks 

cig ena ore Geveeinnint to establish agricultural ‘bunks for 

their benefit. If money is lent to them from these banks at a sufficiently low . 

rate of interest, there will be no necessity for them to submit to the exactions 

of money-lenders. The writer is glad that Lord Wenlock of Madras has felt 
the necessity of such banks and is trying to establish them. 

49. The Bangavasi, of the 29th August, has heard that the Orissa Settle- 
ment will require five years’ time, and an expen- 
diture of fifteen lakhs of rupees. Can it not be 
done within a shorter time and at a less cost ? 


The Orissa Settlement. 


(g)——-Railways and comunications including Canals and Irrigation. 


50. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 25th August, says that the pucea 
portion of the Memari-Satgechia road is in a state 
rete Sateechia Road inthe dis of disrepair. Pieces of stone have been collected 
} on both sides of the road, but nobody knows 
when the actual work of repair will commence. The Chairman and the Vice- 
Chairman of the District Board should look to the matter. The condition 
of the cutcha portion of the road is very bad. It is an important road 
within the district, and its cutcha portion should be made pucca,. _ : 
51. The Hitakari, of the 26th August, thanks the Lieutenant-Governor for 
The proposed Tangail-Mymen- sanctioning the construction of a tramway line 
singh tramway. connecting Tangail with Mymensingh. The writer 
calls upon the people of Tangail to begin the work in right earnest, and to 
hold a public meeting for the purpose of sending a letter of thanks to the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 
52. The Sanjivani, of the 29th August, says that one Jayachandra Chakra- 
The clerk of the steamer Ali. Vatti became a passenger on board the steamer 
gator on the Eastern Bengal State Alligator, plying between Naraingunge and Goa- 
Railway. lundo, on the 18th August last, at the Bahar 
station, together with a cook and a servant. The weighing machine at the 
station being out of order, the station master requested the steamer clerk, 


-Banamali Baboo, to weigh Jayachandra’s luggage on board the steamer and take 


from him the necessary fare. The luggage was accordingly weighed by the 
steamer clerk, who charged Rs. 5-13 as its fare. The passanger claimed 
exemption of fare to the extent of the allowance to three passengers, but the 
clerk refused any exemption, and made Jayachandra pay the full fare. He | 
said that the exemption claimed could be granted by the station master, and he 
had no power to grant it. If this be the rule, then the Railway authorities 
should soon see their way to altering it. Butif the exaction of the full fare 
has been due only to a’ whim of the clerk’s, then an enquiry ought to be made 
into the matter. 
53. The Uluberia Darpan, of the 31st August, says that sometime ago it 
i ta Wi saw in the village roads notices from the District 
asia coisas Board directing the villagers to keep roads clean and 
not to allow water from the houses to flow on them, or branches of trees to 
encroach upon or overhang them. But these notices have nowhere been given 
effect to. Roads used by low classes of people are cleaner than those used by 


| _ respectable people, for the former themselves cleanse the roads they use, while the 


latter do not. It is very desirable that on the occasion of the opening of the 
Board, some one among the members should cause a notice to be issued requirmg 
people to take measures to keep the roads clean. But as the cleansing of roads 
necessitates in some cases the lopping off of the branches of trees, no one seems 


- 
i 
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: Those who 
do not possess independence even in so small a degree should not think of 
becoming * : Siaiea mat eg of the people. The attention of the Chairman is drawn 


willing to move such a proposal for fear of becoming unpopular. 


| | (h}—General. ae 
54.. The Pratikar, of the 21st August, says that its experience of the evil 

The revival of the outatill effects of the outstill system had ' induced Govern- 
system. ment to abolish it. But it appears that the system 
has been re-introduced, and outstills have already been re-opened in the 
Midnapore district. The Government’s reason for reviving the system is that 
the savage tribes are fond of country liquor. The writer, however, cannot 
approve of the policy of Government. 
The prosecution of the Bangavasi. ta the Bangavasi case in’ the High “Court, and 
remarks as follows :— 

Those who blame the English character should now mark the independence 
of a British Judge. In the present case, there would have been no objection if 
the Chief Justice had accepted the verdict of the majority of the jurors and 

unished the accused. But Sir Comer Petheram is an 
English Judges do not consider it proper to pass sentences in serious cases, 
specially in political cases, unless the verdict of the jury is unanimous. Show 
in what other country, not excepting even Republican France, Judges respect the 
law so much, The accused were guilty in the opinion of the Chief Justice, and 

he had power to punish them, but he refused to do so. Does not this show that 
the people of this country have yet much to learn from the English, and that 
some time must elapse before they will be able to imbibe the English character ? 
Look at the difference between the native and the English character. On the 
Municipal Boards, the natives of this country will try to maintain their own zeed 
even when they have been defeated, but the English will in similar circumstances 
accept the vote of the majority and act in accordance with that vote. There 
are good Judges like Sir Comer both here and in England. | 

It need not be said that the result of the trial has not been satisfactory to 
any party. It was after much deliberation that Government made up its mind to 

rosecute, and it had hoped that the defendants would be convicted. But that 
me has not been realised. On the other hand, big leaders and barrasters said 
that the defendants would be acquitted, and so the defendants hoped for acquittal. 
That hope, too, has not been realised. The executive head of a large empire 
is the complainant and some poor people are the defendants in this case. 
This being the case, a new trial will ruin the defendants without in the 
least affecting the plaintiff. Will it not be better therefore to drop the case ? 

As the writer has said before, it would have been better if Government had 
simply warned the Banrgavast. Government has, however, no reason to feel 
ashamed or insulted simply because the defendants have not been pramnage 
For even Mr. Jackson could not justify all parts of the articles which formed 
the subject of the complaint. Let not the public suspect that Government insti- 
tuted this prosecution from a pies men motive and with the object of putting 
Bengali writers to trouble, It may have been mistaken just as it was mistaken in 
its Manipur policy, but it is certainly not guilty of little-mindedness or wicked- 
‘ness in the present case. Of course it would have been well if the case had not 
been instituted, for no Government was ever fully victorious in a struggle with 
writers in the public press. In all such struggles statesmen have to bite the 
dust. It is for this reason that Lord Lytton did not it two Provincial 
Governments to prosecute newspapers. Lord Lansdowne has been the first to 
fall into error in this matter. Nevertheless, there can be no question as to his 
honesty. . It is now the duty of the all-powerful Governor-General not to press 
the case against the Bangavast further, and that for the following reasons :— 

(1). The Indians expect.a good many things from their Raja. | 
will.make abdar to him,.and, when suffering from any evils, wi 
bring them to his notice and chide him, but.he on his part 
| must not be angry with them. This is their eternal conviction. 
(2) Even if a subject. commits offence, the Raja should give him 
_. . shelter with a kind heart.if: he happens to be discomfited. 


55. The Sahachar, of the 26th Au st, refers : 


nglish Judge, and — 
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.° . . (8) The ‘subject has no reason to feel ashamed or. insulted near the 
.  *" ‘Raia. The Raja makes up his mind to doa thing, but the : 
subject. strongly objects to it. The Raja is bound to hea — 


the objection, for by doing so he only proves -himself: 

and shows that he loves his subjects. In such cases his prestige 
increases instead of diminishing. Anglo-Indians often say 
that if the people .of this country are allowed to maintain 
their zeed they will slight the Government. This is a grave 
mistake. ‘The people who, in performing the shradhs of : their 
ancestors, first offer pindas to the Raja naturally consider 
it a great sin to slight the Raja. It is therefore the duty of the 


Raja to grant .the abdar of his subject and to forgive his faults, 


Nothing else tends to increase his prestige so much. 


Knowing as he does the .character of his own countrymen, the writer, 
therefore, asks Government to drop the prosecution against the Bangavasi. 
He is not trying to throw dust in the eyes of Government, for Government will 
see how much respected it will be by the native press if it drops the prosecution, 
It isa great mistake to compare the people of this country with any other 
Asiatic nation. The minds of all Aryans like those of Englishmen incline 
towa:ds independence. Morever, the nation, which has been taught by English- 
men for two hundred years continually, has ceased to be ‘oriental.’ The 
Indians should now be called the junior English people. This is the natural 
result of English education. The writer again says that no virtue of the 
Raja is better respected than his kindness. On the other hand, whatever may 
be the meaning of the law under which the Bangavasi has been prosecuted, 
it would have been better if the Bangavasi had not contained the articles 
complained of. Government wishes that its acts should be criticised; but 
let criticisim be done in a dispassionate manner. Blame the Government 
as much as you like; the law will protect you, and the authorities will not be 
angry with you ; bat do not impute motives to the Government in a way 


which will excite the hatred and contempt of the people against it. The 
Indians are British citizens. ‘Their pen and tongue are free. And if they keep 


within the law, Lord Lansdowne cannot possible be displeased with them. 
Argue fairly and show reasons before you abuse, and Lord Lansdowne, who is 
an Englishman and has got English education, will not be angry, nay, it will 
matter little if he!does get angry. When abolishing the Press Act, 
Lord Ripon, the great friend of the Indians, expressed the hope that people 
would not abuse their liberty. The writer cannot say anything as regards the 
legal merit or demerit of the articles which have formed the subject of the 
prosecution ; but he can say this much, without committing contempt of court, 


that their perusal is calculated to make one angry. He, therefore, advises the — 


Bangavasi like a friend to write a letter to the Governor-General asking his 
pardon, and saying that, as the representative of the Maharani, His Excellency 
can do anything. Lord Lansdowne will not certaintly use the letter asa 
document. If this is done, His Excellency will probably take no further 
proceedings in the matter. — . : 


The writer warns the public not to cherish the apprehension that Govern- 
ment has taken up an attitude of hostility towards the native press, and that if, 
successful in the Bangavasi case, it will institute more newspaper prosecutions. 
The Government is certainly not so mean and cruel as to do anything of that 
kind. What happened in France during the Second Empire cannot happen in 
India. If, however, Government acts so foolishly, all public writers will have 
to write for the purpose of defending the liberty of the press. But no such. 
necessity is likely to arise. Government should also know that great excitement 
has been caused by the prosecution of the Banyavasi, and it will not be good 
policy to allow that excitement to increase. It is hoped that what the writer 
has said will not be misconstrued by either party. . 


56. The Banganjvast, of the 28th August, referring to the statement made 


Administrative | improvement in Parliament that there has been great adminis- 
inna: trative improvement in India under British rule, 


says that, while one must freely admit that there — 


have been many improvements in. India under. British rule, one must say at 
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the same time that those improvements, have neither been in all possible directions 
nor reached their: culminating point. °° = 7 | 


. . To take, first, the department which has been first dealt with in the 


Parliamentary statement, namely, the police, itis not the people alone who say 
that: the police has many defects and shortcomings. ‘That it has many defects 
has. been admitted from time ‘to time by the authorities themselves. Those 
defects were referred to in the Administratidn Report published by the India 
Office in 1889. Those who have any knowledge of the state of affairs in the 
mofussil must admit that the police. neglects its‘ duty there. A comparison 
of the present: state of the police with ' the 
instead of improving it has deteriorated. At one time there were almost no thefts 
and dacoities:in the country owing to the vigilance of the police. After the 
suppression of thuggee, dacoity was completely put down. But one now hears 
reports of theft and dacoity from many parts of the mofussil. ‘It is also often 
found that, unable to arrest real offenders, the police arrests innocent persons. 
The Judicial Department too has many conspicuous faults. The English 
boast of their system of administering justice. Nor can it be denied that 
that system is excellent. But “system” aloneis not sufficient,. The English law 
courts are only for the rich. The poor have little hope there. The writer 
knows of no civilized country in which justice is sold at so high a price. 
It is not wrong to charge fees for the Dapenaition of. justice. But fees 
are charged in this country at so heavy a rate that they not only meet the 
expenses of both the Civil and the Criminal Courts, but also bring in a surplus 
to the Exchequer. ‘This is not the writer’s own unsupported opinion. It is the 
opinion of an ex-Chief Justice of the High Court, Sir Richard Garth. 
' It is almost universally admitted that popular education materially 
affects the.condition of a country. It is true that there has been some spread 
of popular education under British rule; but that is hardly satisfac- 
tory, considering the population of the country. The Parliamentary state- 
ment itself declares that of the 220 millions of Indian people, only 30,00,000 
go to school for education. This certainly reflects the greatest discredit on the 
English Government. tas 7 | 
_ + here are also many defects in such important matters as the agricultural 
and commercial systems. If instead of proclaiming the excellence of their 
own rule the English Government seeks to remove these defects, the people 
—" will sing its praise, and it will be spared the trouble of trumpeting its 
own fame. 


57. The Samay, of the 28th August, says that Sir John Gorst declares, 


cas ca iat ale on the strength of calculations based on the last 
 SBAREDES ONENESS” census, that every Indian pays to Government, on 
an average, an annual tax of two rupees three annas and seven pies, including 
the land revenue. But of the 240 millions of Indians, 200 millions are poor 
and can afford only one meal in the day, and it must be extremely difficult for 
them to pay the above annual tax. And yet Anglo-Indian editors say that 
Indians are lightly taxed. i 

58. The same paper cannot readily put faith in the rumour that the 


prosecution of the Bangavast was due to a direction 
Be Fa Oe the prosecution from the Secretary of State to institute a case 


against a newspaper as a test case. It is said that 
this order was given by the Secretary of State in consequence of a representa- 


tion by Lord Lansdowne ‘that the provisions of the existing law were not — 


sufficient for the conviction of newspapers on the ground of seditious writing. 
It is possible only for an officer in autocratic Russia to make such an unreasona- 
ble request to carry out a whimsical design. Such a thing is not possible 
in India. : | 
- 59. The Sanjivani, of the 29th August, says. that if the quantity of 
| ‘liquor sold and the number of drunkards in a 
country be the standard by which to judge of its 
prosperity, then it must be said that Assam is rapidly increasing im prosperity. 
Thanks to the Government’s trade in intoxicants, Assam is daily having a 
larger and larger number of ‘people addicted to their use. In 1890-91 the 


The Assam excise revenue. 


excise revenue of the Assam Government amounted to Rs. 2,455,083, that is. 


to say, Rss. 1,583,784 more than the excise revenue of the preceding year. 


ast would seem to show that 
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- that prosecution looks mysterious. 
without consulting the Law Member? Was not the prosecution instituted by 
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a the 16 years that Assam has been detached from Bengal, the land 
revehue of the ‘provinces has Hever' exdesdoliORe 2477j331;i ambcite enting, 
revenue: is almost equal to: its land "Feverttio $2J8He spdople of Assam are-nos:; 
only addicted to spirituous’ Kiquors, but ‘also ‘to'madak;'toddy,:o 
It is time that the Assamese, ’ ially'' the educated among: 
or there is no knowing where the downward éoutse of the 
60, The same pink quotes ‘the Comititssioner’ of Chota N 

e Deputy Commissioners of the Son: 

Government and oéolie rearuit- “nahe Manbhoom;' Singbhoom, : "Eiaaadtbagh 
Bef | - Lohardugga 
observes that so long the press only had givenpublicity to atrocities:co : 
by coolie recruiters, but now the officials too are bringing them to the: notiea: 
of Government, The Bengal Government has made various suggestions) for 
putting stop to the lawless state of things which: prevails in connection with 
coolie recruiting. And it now rests with the Government of India to’ remove 
the sufferings of the coolies. What, indeed, can be a greater stain on the 


took care). 


» On the subject ‘of coolie socwaitgs and. 


British rule than that human beings’ should be bought, and’ sold m broad “ “ 


light ? How long will that rule continue to bear this stain on itself Bs 
Government of India should make no more delay in removing it... 

61. The Dacca Prakash, of the 30th August, refers to the sctislialials of 
the Bangavast case in the ‘High Court, and hopes 
—e that Government will make the writer happy by 
dropping the prosecution. 

62. The Som Prakash, of the 31st August, approves of Sir Charles. Elliott's 

‘order directing the ‘publication in the Gazette: ot 
Pr no fe a officers inthe the full names, instead of abbreviations of the: ‘names 

of the native officers of Government. This is 
certainly a good arrangement; but the writer cannot say whether or not: it 
will please the Civilian sahebs. 

63. The same paper says that according. to Sir John Gorst ev Indian 

has now to — 
bine of taxation in British Jand tax. This rate seems to be very high, com 

sidering that in French Chandernagore —— man 
who can earn his livelihood has to pay only 8 annas as tax, © 

64, A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Raghunathpur 
in the district of Manbhoom, says that letters, news- 
papers, &c., from Calcutta which formerly used to 
reach there on Tuesday, now reach on Wednesday. What can be the cause 
of this delay? ‘The train from Assensole reaches Manbhoom vid Athra station. 


A postal complaint. 


And yet Raghunathpur, which is near that station, does not get ‘its dak 


in time. 
65. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrtka, of the ond September, vaiiien to the 
statement of Sir Alexander. Miller denying: that 
a prosecution of the Banga- he had anything to do with the prosecution of os 
- Bangavasi, and says that, everything relatingto 
Did the Viceroy then order the prosecution 


order of the Viceroy? Everything regarding this affair is a mystery. 
- : : III. —LxGistaTrve. eee ; 
66. The Saraswat Patra, of the 22nd Angust, says “that the. common: 


The people end’ the Content Sos not yet come-into force, are indulging them~ 

selves in their’ old’ castoms as if the law had not 

been peesd tin have no idea that they are incurring great danger by so doings 
The. Umritsar Municipality is circulating | hlets amoung the peo fe warming 
them about the Act; and this ought to be done’ by all municipalities. The 
authorities, too, should direct their attentionte the matter, or there is no 
movers how people will come to be endangered: by the working of ‘the Act. _ 
The Sahachar, of the 26th August;’ ‘says: that a law preventing all 
able-bodied beg in Galcutta ‘from: g has: 

a cae cere become urgently niece ‘The: writer is not for’ 


| shprey the Pic of private almegiving, me ad 


pium end ganfei; 
people would a AS , 


ea 
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he for ’a poor law; but:-he is opposed to begging by able-bodied, professional, 
gars: A large number of beggars of this description live akan, 
ttle way off Garpur iin Calcutta. They are Vaishnavas in religion and, 
gmeraly speaking, well-to-do. The male members of the sect do not do 
any work, and are privy to the thefts which are committed in the neighbour- 
hood. In the opinion of the writer,: municipalities and panchayets should, 
after enquiry, give tickets to such of the beggars only as cannot do any work, 
and these latter alone should be permitted to beg. Most of the Vaishnavas 
who beg in Calcutta are not Vaishnavas at all, and come to town only 
for arte money to pay the rent of the zemindar and the expenses of 
icuiture. | | | 
- 68. The Samay, of the 28th August, referring to Mr. Justice Wilson’s Samar 
a Cres - dictum in his judgment in the Star Theatre versus Aug. 28th, 1991. 
— respect City Theatre case, that the Indian law does not 
ingot | ; protect a. theatrical company’s right of representa- 
tion in respect of a play got up by it, says that this right should be protected 
in India as it isin England. Itis extremely unjust that a play got up by. 
one company at immense cost and with great trouble should be played by 
another. Legislation is needed. | ) : 
69. The Saraswat Patra, of the 29th August, says that though the Punjab’ sansswar Parma, 
Ssslleed teidiliatioin is much healthier than Bengal, the Punjab Govern- Aug. 29¢h, 1891. 
, : ) ment has thought it fit to make a law regulating 
village sanitation in its Province. The people of Bengal are ignorant of the 
laws of health, and the educated people who know those tone are not a whit 
less inattentive to them than the uneducated. A Sanitary Board has been 
established for the improvement of the health of Bengal. It is said that the 
Board is arranging for the supply of good drinking water in the municipalities 
on both sides of the river Hooghly. Almost all the diseases which destroy the 
health of the people of Bengal are due to drinking impure water. But the 
municipalities which were created primarily for the improvement of health do 
not sufficiently attend to this want. They attend more to outward show than 
to the public health. : | 
70. The Prakriti, of the 29th August, is alarmed at the statement which = Pasznrn, 
Mr. Pugh made in the course of his address to the vs: 20th, 1891. 
—— revival of the Press jury in the Bangavast case, that if they did not | 
oe convict the Bangavasi, Government would in all 
' probability take measures in the matter. It is clear from this that the revival 
of the Press Act is not a very remote contingency. But if the Bangavast 
escapes punishment even after being proved guilty, it will be by no means 
wg for Government to pass a law to shut the mouths of the native press. 
or Mr. Pugh himself admits that the tone of the majority of the native papers 
is loyal, If so, why punish all for the offence of one? 
Various rumours are abroad in the town as to why the Bangavasi has 
been prosecuted. Some say that the Viceroy requested the Secretary of State 
to permit him to pass a Press Act, but the latter not consenting to that ordered 
@ prosecution under section 124A of the Penal Code. Lord Cross is reported 
to have said that if the defendants escape without punishment, the Viceroy will 
be empowered to pass a Press Act. : , 
71, The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 31st August, says that if Darmm.o-Samacnar 
| is not yet settled who shall succeed Sir Romesh Prag ag ood 
Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter’s (Chunder Mitter in the Supreme Legislative Council. ia as 
iL it the Legislative Coun Some suggest the name of Dr. Rashbihari Ghosh, 
: others that of Moulavi Mahomed Yusuf. The 
writer thinks that the fittest man for the vacant seat is Baboo Annada Prasad 
Bannerji, late Government Pleader in the High Court. 
72, The Som Prakash, of the 31st August, refers to Mr. Justice Wilson’s Sou Praxasu, 
= deeision in the, Star Theatre case, and remarks as 4%: 3st, 1801, 
A better copyright law. f ollows sei ee 
_ The writer-does not find fault with the decision, which is no doubt 
in accordance with the. law. Jt would, however, have been a very good 
—_ if the Judge had put. such an interpretation on the copyright law as 
would have tended.to protect in some measure the interests of authors. As it 


rd 


is, it is much to be regretted that there is no law to prevent people from acting 
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dramas written by others, without obtaining their permission, the. more :.a0..95 
the ‘party so acting may’be:a professional dramatic company who make:money 
by ‘so doing. - A law is cortadal y needed. to. put: an end to: this tunsatisiactopy 

siate of things, - fie iti ail. oatiiteolinak W-sa et 


: TV—Native STATES. oe et hg 
73. The Hitavadi, of the 29th August, says that thé suppréssion of news. 
| g 8 for light offences in tributary States undér the 
orders of Residents, shows that Government ‘do 
not desire the publication of newspapers in those 
States. But this is not wise policy. There can be no doubt that these papers 
would have been of great benefit to Government in troublous times. 55 


i ' 


74. The. Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 3rd September, refe 
_ + ees Ge el _to the case of Balwunt Singh of Indore and 
Inne TS SsC eV 8 follows :— oe 
| oo The Indore Agency having suspected Balwant 
Singh as the person who instigated the Hastern Herald to write articles against 
the Indore Durbar, warrants were issued for his arrest. . He was arrested by 
the Indore police and brought to the railway station. He was accompanied 
by the tekaes police, the Gwalior police, and the Agency police. He was 
certainly extremely ill-treated on his way to this station, for when he came'to 
Oujein, be was in a dying condition, and he actually died there shortly after. 
The death of Balwant was due to excessive ill-treatment, and the officers of the 
three police forces which brought him are being tried for his death. The result 
of the trial is not known, But every one sees that it isin consequence of the 
Eastern Herald that this deplorable incident has occurred. Everybody also sees 
that along with the loss of the liberty of the press there has been the loss of 
a human life. Seo 


a os 


Newspapers in the Native 
States. | 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, | 


7d. Referring to the refusal of the Madras Government to grant the 
prayers of the eo (1) for the removal of taxes 
on pasturage, (2) for the removal of taxes on fire- 
wood, and (3) for the sale by Government of food- 
grains at cheap prices, the Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 27th August, 
says that, on the apprehension of famine, such privileges are granted to people in 
every country of Europe except England. Even the Ozar of Russia has granted 
his people these privileges in view of impending famine. It may be that 
Russian policy is not good; but so far as the writer can see, British political 
economy does not always produce satisfactory results in India. Indeed, ‘it’ is 
difficult to understand the character of the famine policy which is pursued by 
the English in this country. ‘The policy which was followed under Lord 
Northbrook was not followed under ford Lytton ; and the policy which was 
adopted in Sir George Campbell’s time in Bengal was not adopted in Sir Rivers 
Thompson’s time. The Indians do not ‘understand the mystery undérlying 
. British political pooner: To them that is the best political economy whic 
produces beneficial results in times of distress. — 
76. The Bangacasi, of the 29th August, says that the outlook in the 
Caddapah district of the Madras Presidency is 
What with drought, and what with. 


The distress in Madras, and 
British famine policy. 


- Distress in the Cadda dis- , 
trict of the Madras Presidency. — “7 ‘py? 


the visit of ocusts, the people are already suffering’ 

great distress. eee Lees 
" Vi—Migcmtanpoos, 

oo ae 9%, The Sulabh Dainik, of the 18th August 

editorial duty, oer And ‘has the following :— _ - i; 


tek as _ 'Phough the. High Court has prohibited the 
editor of the Indian Mirror from publishing any remarks on the Bangavaset case; 
which is subjudtee, still we are’ sure, nay,-we have even received hints tothe 
effect, that: Babu Narendra Nath ‘will not :desist in. the least from discharging 
the - duty of a newspaper editor.. The heart ofan. editor will not. 


({ SB ) 


tremblé under the frown of Mri Pugh ; and Baba Narendra Nath will on: no 
account desist from: pdintinp out to: ‘Government: its. errors. -: It-is admitted: on 
all sides that-Lord Lansdowne is:falling imto. error in every measure, civil or. 
military, that he is undertaking. His Lordship will not be able to correct his 
errors 80 long as he does not turn a deaf ear to the advice of his bad coun- 
sellors. However much we may; point out his errors, that will have no effect upon 
him; and we shall, in the bargain, only. incur the displeasure of Government. 
Neverthless, we will not stop saying what cannot be left unsaid, for it is the duty 


of an editor to fulfil the objeet of his paper. 
78. The Rungpore Dikprakash, of the 20th August, says that Paribrajak  roxcrons Dix 
‘ _. Prasanna Kumar Bhakti Binod, on his way from — 
: sei banat Geek Kakina, the other day , delivered a lecture at the “7 ‘™" 
ae Saptibari dik bungalow in the Rungpur district, 
on the prevention of cow-slaughter. The place Sa tibari is infisbited principally 
by Mahomedans, many of whom have been induced, through a newly-awakened 
sense of the impropriety of cow-slaughter, to resolve to give up the practice. 
79. The Pratikdr, of the 21st- August, says that the Bangavdsit, inits- Pranmar, 
| nger, is crying for help from its countrymen. avg. 2st, 1891. 
) Government will not certainly object to this er 
for help when it has granted to the offender the privilege of a just trial. 
Considering that the Bangavdsi has been imperilled in serving its country, people 
— to help it. The writer will be glad to see the Bangavdst delivered from 
its danger. 4 : 
80, Referring to the Church affair in Muttra, the same paper remarks that PRATIKAR. 
+ i i a ee the missionaries were hitherto known to be a very 

ee ee rn poopie. So far as the writer is aware, 
they have never been embroiled in quarrels like the one reported by the Advocate 
newspaper. Has there then been a sudden change of policy everywhere ? 

81. The same paper says that Sir W. Hunter’s invaluable Imperial ae 
Gazetteer is being translated into Bengali. Some 
zemindars of Northern Bengal are helping the 
undertaking with money. : 

82. The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 25th August, has an article headed Borpwar Saxnvami, 

tea, eaptiiten: ol Un ethics | “ The condition of the villages in the rainy season” 4%8- 25th, 1891. 
the rainy season. Of which the following is a translation :— } 
| Those who live in towns cannot form the least 
idea of the miseries which village people suffer during the rains. In 
the towns, roads, ghdts, tanks, and other reservo rs of water are kept neat and 
clean, and no dirt. can anywhere exist. But the very reverse of all this is the. 
case in the villages. The village roads are in an extremely miserable. condition. 
Water, which is knee-deep or even of greater depth accumulates upon the roads 
in some places, in others the roads are so full of.m’ that people have almost 
ceased to use them, and, in yet other places, they have been so broken into 
by water from tanks, that young children straying out there are likely to lose 
their lives. . 

Such is the condition of the village roads. There is also great inconven- 
ience as regards water for bathing and drinking. A large number of tanks, 
ponds, &c., may be seen within and outside of a village, but none of them 
contains water fit either for bathing or for drinking. Some tanks are full of 
duck-weeds, some are covered with sedges and ganj and patart and other 
aquatic vegetation; while in others leaves from bamboo and other trees growing 
on the banks are rotting. The water of some tanks is so foul-smelling that 
one can hardly drink it. But the village people are driven by necessity to use 
such water for bathing and drinking purposes. _ 

There are no good drains in most of the-villages, and water consequently 
accumulates in them. In some cases water accumulates outside a village and 
vegetable matter begins to decompose in it. During the rains, the water in the 
tanks, nullas, &c., overflows, encroach on: the roads, and’ even enters into the 
houses of the villagers. There is no place that does not became drenched with 
water, and no dry ground can be anywhere. seen. ‘'here.are no privies in 
most of the villages, and during the rains people cannot attend to calls of nature 
in the fields and: in places outside the villages; they therefore do that on the 
banks of tanks and upon waste lands near their houses. : ‘The fcecal matter rots in 
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the rainwater, and a foul smell fills the air. The filth. on. the banks. of: 


is washed down into the tanks, and people have to drink the water, of | thor 


tanks, 


Over and above all this, are the depredations caused by wild animals, 


Trees and herbs growing on the banks of tanks, on waste lands, and. on. the 
roadsides, convert the villages into jungle. During the rains snakes come: 
the fields into the villages. Some villages. become the abode of. wild boars, 
In some villages there are depredations even by tigers, and parts of other 
villages are so overgrown with jungle that people fear to go there even during 
the daytime. . | re 
Tis no wonder, therefore, that the villagers should suffer from various dis- 
eases. ‘The task of inspecting the condition of the villages and of improving 
their health is now entrusted to the Boards; but, a dys the present time, the 


Boards have done nothing in this direction. ‘The Boards are found to spend very, 


little money on the improvement of village sanitation. Excavation of tanks 
and wells in one or two places, and preparations for excavating them in others. 
have been heard of ; but no improvement is visible in other points. The mone 

which Government has placed in the hands of the Boards is not sufficient for the 
purpose of a thorough improvement of the condition of the villages. Govern- 
ment ought to give more money for this purpose. The improvement of the 
condition of the villages will require much money, and Government cannot be 
expected to supply this money. But it can, if it wishes, compel the vi 


_ people to do many things. ‘They may, for instance, be required to clear ta 


cut jungle, &c. The District Boards ought to take upon themselves the task of 


repairing roads, &c. If these things are done, the condition of the villages may 
to a great extent improve. 


83. The same paper is glad to learn that Sir John Edgar, Chief Secretary 

a to the Government of Bengal, will be appointed 

Hyderabad. et Re Rede of Hyderabad. The promotion of able 
and honest men like Sir John is very desirable. 


84, The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 26th August, says that the Bangavdsi 
Tage Rect of the Prosecution has placed the Indian press between the 

| et etme: ne oe two horns of a dilemma. If the prosecution suc- 
ceeds, then, thanks to the Banagavést, the shaft. 

prepared by Sir FitzJames Stephen will hit the bosom of the Indian press, 
But if the prosecution fails, Government will be compelled to pass an Act. 
in order to put the press under restraint. 


85. The Aitakart, of the 26th August, says that the Congress Committees 
cone ess Committees in the Greater part of the year, rousing themselves to ener 
— od wot only a ic or a0 ilces the annual LH 
ting of the Congress. And all that the Committees do when they awake from 
their long sleep is to hurry through the work of electing delegates. And they seem 
to think that this discharges them of all responsibility in connection with the 
work. The writer deprecates this state of things, and exhorts the Committees 
to keep themselves jalive throughout the year with the object of discussing 
matters of public interest, and electing delegates with the consent of the entire. 

population, who, as matters now stand, have nothing to do with the elections. | 


86. The Sahachar, of the 26th August, has the 
wing :— 

| Nobody can say that Sir Charles Elliott 
wishes ill to this country. But even Sir Charles Elliott said, in his reply to the 
address of the Hughli Municipality, that a wave of dissatisfaction and sedition: 
was passing from one end of the country to the other. The other day Sir 
Auckland Colvin attacked the “ wicked liars” while opening the drainage works 
of the Cawnpur Municipality. He did not refer to any particular class: or 
individual. He also said that he was not referring to men like the Hon’ble 
Biresvara Mittra, for he did not meet with, either in India or outside of it, @ 
more polished or well-behaved man. But, in his opinion, a class of men-have 
made. their appearance whose duty it is to malign Government and its officials, 
whenever this can be done with safety. Of course these men cannot raise their 
heads where the footsteps of Government are heard, and fear of punishment 


The people and the ruling autho- 


in the mofussil generally remain dormant for the, 
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keep’ then ‘within the'‘liw. ‘But they do‘not ‘shiitik' from ‘telling lies wheneyer: 
an opportinity of doing’ sd «presents itsélf.” “ Thése ‘men ‘will proféss to see bad | 
motives in whatever Government and its officials,do. The water-works at 
Cawnpur aré calculated'to dd ‘much Bood, and yet these men have given people, 
to understand that the authorities had undertaken them from a bad motive. =~ 
_ ‘What does all this mean’? Who are’ the men referred to in the above 
remarks of Sir Auckland Colvin? They cannot be the educated classes. For, 
as Mr. Pugh ‘has ‘said in the ‘course of ‘his speech in the Bangavasi case, the _ 
educated elasses can understand the motive with which Government is attacked, 
and do not read abusive aavemeoes. Who are then the liars referred to by Sir 
Auckland Colvin, and where did the wave of dissatisfaction and sedition referred 
toby Sir Charles Elliott commence? There are newspapers in England which. 
attack the Royal Family and the monarchical form of Government. So it is no 
wonder that there should be in a large country like India, where the majority 
of the population are still without education, one or two newspapers containing ~ 
objectionable writing. But the writer sees with regret that most of the Anglo- 
Indians think that the native priors are opposed to Government, and he is sorry 
that the writers in the Anglo-Indian papers call the native press seditious. 
These Anglo-Indian writers do not know the Indian languages, nor do they 
read the native papers. This being the case, what they say on the 
subject of the native press is not of much worth or consequence. But — 
Government has not the excuse which these writers have.’ It subscribes 
to all the native papers, and those newspapers are translated into English, 
It, of course, admits that newspapers, taken generally, reflect the views 
of the people. And admitting this, can it say that the native papers, 
speaking generally, are trying to subvert the empire of the Maharani, or are 
even cherishing a desire of that kind? It is true that there was much agitation 
in the. country on the occasion of the passing of the Consent Act. But how | 
far did they go who were opposed to that measure? ‘They, of course, con- 
demned the policy of Government and-said that the passing of the Act would 
mean an interference with the Hindu religion. But their appeal against 
Government was made to Government itself. In attacking the Bangavasi, 
Mr. Pugh said, “ England is governed by votes, and the party which succeeds in 
securing the greater number of votes rules, but the Government of the Queen 
goes on all the same.” Does not the same’thing happen here also? A new © 
Governor-General is sent out every five years, and, generally speaking, he follows © 
a policy of his own. And when a man like Lord Lytton is sent out, his policy 
is attacked by the people. It is a matter of regret that Lord Lansdowne has 
not been able to gain the love of the public. In his speech on the occasion of 
St. Andrew’s Dinner, Lord Dufferin said that he considered it sufficient if the 
Anglo-Indian community approved of his policy. And, standing within a still 
more narrow circle, the present Governor-General has said in the course of a 
speech that, provided he has the European officials at his back, he does not 
care for anything. His Excellency may not have used these very words, but. 
this is the real meaning of his words. But who is this Lord Lansdowne? For | 
five years he will be recognized as the foremost Sardar m Asia. But he is | 
nevertheless a subject of the Queen and stands, in the eye of the law, on.the 
same footing as an ordinary poor man. The attacks on his policy and adminis- 
tration do not affect the Government of the Maharani. His Excellency has no — 
right to say~that he is the Empire. ‘He is not the Maharani, nor.is he even the 
Government of India. It has now become a fashion to accuse a man of sedition - 
if he cannot ‘agree in the views of an official. This is Mr. Caine’s interpretation _ 
of the meaning of the word sedition. ‘The people of India are English citizens;- . 
and when they condemn ‘the action of éither the Governor-General or the _ 
Government of India, or any Provincial Government, they do so keeping the | 
Maharani'separate.’: It is‘the request of the writer that the ministers of, Lord _ 
Lansdowne should not iti‘such cases mix up the Queen Empress with any. one _ 
of theabove: The ruler is certainly pained if his subjects call him, without. .: 
reason, cruel, unsympathetic, and foolish. In the same way, the subjects are _ 
pained. if they ‘are, without reason, ‘called seditious, ‘But unléss it was the con-. 
viction. in high official ‘circles ‘that the’ people’werg séditious, an able ruler like — 
ol Charles: Elliott: would riot have'spoken of the “ wave of sedition and dissatis: 
action Mace 10 4008 6a Did CIS TaaIOV ORME oe BQN TG) Car ae 
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so in India, there are not two opinions about the rule of the Maharani, T 
hundred years have now passed away and the people of India have ceased to | 
look upon the Maharani as a foreigner. It is time therefore that the rulers 
of this country stopped using the expression “foreign rule.” The native 

are not the enemies of Government, and the reason why they object to waste of 
revenue, to the Simla exodus, to the blunders committed in Munipur, is because 
they would be wanting in theirduty ifthey didnot. But their opinion regarding 
the Empire and the throne of the Maharani is the same as those of Khas 
Englishmen. Neither Lord Lansdowne nor Sir Auckland Colvin is-the Raja. of 
the Indians. This being the case, finding fault with their actions is not. the 
same thing as shewing disrespect to the Queen, ‘The authorities are not acting 
properly by identifying the Queen with themselves. It is the opinion of the 
public that Lord Lansdowne is not a good ruler. He is not the Maharani; he 
is only one of her subjects. 


87. The Samay, of the 28th August, is astonished at the Bangavasi’s 
denial that it had anything to do with the circular 
asking for contributions in aid of its defence in the 
High Court. The circular in question was not circulated secretly, and it dis- 
tinctly stated that contributions should be sent or paid to Brajaraj Bandyo. 
padhyaya at the Bangavass Office. The Bangavasi, therefore, could not but 
have been aware of the circulation of the paper before Mr. Pugh made any 
reference to the matter in the court. The writer also knows that many 
persons went to the Bangavasi office to pay money on the day the circular 
was issued. ‘This makes one naturally suspect that even if the circular had been 
issued by some rogue to fraydulently obtain money in the name of the 
Bangavast, that rogue must have been one of the Bangavasi’s own men, and. that 
the Bangavasi deliberately winked at it for the benefit of that man. It is hoped 
that the Bangavasi will explain the matter satisfactorily. : 


88. The Banganivasi, of the 28th August, referring to the meeting of the 

sntil _ Native Editors’ Association, lately held in the rooms 

ene Native Editors Associa: of the British Indian Association, remarks that such 
on. aeeas ° ; 

an Association has become a necessity, and hopes: 


But this belief that the people are disloyal is erroneons. As in England, 
Two 


The Bangavasi circular. 


that native editors will join that Association and make satisfactory arrangements 


for the conduct of newspapers. 


89. The Pratikar, of the 28th August, says that the appointment. of 

< Sir John Edgar as Resident of the Hyderabad State 
mon John Edgar as Resident of il] be the appointment of the right man in the 
yderabad. , 3 | | 
right place. 

90. The same paper says that the English are the conquerors and the 
aia ek eles Indians are the conquered. The latter should 
, therefore humbly and thankfully accept whatever 
the former may be graciously pleased to give them, and not presume to seek 
equality with them. It is this presumption which is creating danger for the 
Indians. The subjects have, indeed, the right to make abdar to the Government, 
but there should be a limit to their abdar. - Every one cannot be expected to 
recognise the principle of equality. Nor is that principle applicable in all cases. 
The principle may be followed where there is no expectation of gain or honour, 
and where all the parties are equally strong. Whatever the case may be a& 
regards the removal of moral or spiritual differences, differences in worldly posi- 
tion are things not easily to be removed. The Indians depend upon the English 
for everything. It is therefore advisable for them not to enrage and offend the 
latter by preferring presumptuous claims to equality with them. Mere presump- 
tion of this kind will not really place them on the same level with Englishmen. 
That the Indians were once so favourite with the English was only because 
they conducted themselves with meekness and humility. It is sheer madness 
to aspire to be the equal of those, one frown from whom will hurl them into 
an abyss of ruin. The Ilbert Bill, if passed, would not have transported the 
Indians to heaven, nor has the non-passing of that measure ruined them. The 
Indians were swollen with pride to hear one generous Englishman say that 
they are the equals of Englishmen. And this has destroyed the good-feeling 
between the two races. The bestowal upon Indians of. the right of self- 
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government has not really made them free. It is because they think wrongly 
that the Indians forget and do harm to themselves. 


91. The Sudhakar, of the 28th August, has an article on the “ Mussulman 

Pere zemindars of Bengal”; in which it is stated that 
mae. —_ — © the present degenerate condition of the Mussulman 

_.. , zemindars of Bengal is due principally to the 
luxurious and improvident habits to which they are brought up from child- 
hood, and to their absolute want of education. Thus, when grown up, they 
fall easy victims to innumerable vices and become extremely debased and 
sensual. Most of the Mussulman zemindar families of Bengal have been ruined 
in this way, and the few that remain are on the way to ruin. 


92. The same paper has an article on quarrels between Hindus 
| is dies: Mini ‘ and Mussulmans, in continuation of its article 
on ata “san under the same heading in its last issue (see 

Sues R. N. P. for week ending the 29th August, para- 
graph 95), in which it says that in the works of almost all great Hindu writers 
the Mussulmans are abused and their character is held up to scorn and 
ridicule. Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterji, who is now the first writer in 
Bengal, has in his well-known novels represented the Mussulman character, the 
character of Mussulman women, men and rulers, in the most despicable light. 
He has judged the Mussulman character by the standard of the khansamah, the 
orderly, the dandi, and the mahi. Babu Ranga Lal Banerji’s poems also teem 
with matter calculated to sow seeds of disunion between the two peoples. The 
works of Babu Yajneswar Baner]i, the translator of Tod’s Rajasthan, of Babu 
Damodar Mukharji, the novelist, all contain mispresentations of the Mahomedan 
character. Even Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar is not free from the fault. 
In his history of Bengal, which is a school-book and a translation of 
Marshman’s History, the Pundit has found faults in the character of Nawab 
Serajuddowlah with which the Nawab’s character was not really contaminated. 
But it must be said to the credit of this writer, that he has not abused the 
Mussulman community in general, Baboo Tarini Charan Chatterji’s History, 
which also is a school-book, is not blameless in this respect. The backward state 
of education among the Mussulman community had hitherto prevented their 
knowing that Hindu writers have thus maligned their character. But with the 
progress of education among them they are reading these books from their 
school days, and are therefore becoming inspired with unfriendly feelings 
towards the Hindus. Unless, therefore, the Hindu writers destroy such books 
and cease writing other books like them, these quarrels between the two peoples 
will not be made up. 


Another cause of the present quarrel is the oppression which is committed 
on Mussulman. ryots by their Hindu zemindars for slaughtering cows. 
Hindu zemindars ought to bear in mind that the sacrifice of certain animals 
on stated occasions is a part of thereligious system of the Mussulmans ; and as, 
of the animals which can be offered in sacrifice, the cow has always been, to the 
Indian Mussulmans, the animal most easily procurable, and most convenient for 
the purpose of sacrifice, he has no alternative but to use that animal for sacrificial 
‘purposes in his religious rites. It ought also to be borne in mind that the 

Gikenadine offer no resistance to the a of idols by Hindus, though even 
the sight of idols is a greater sin to the Mahomedan than it is to the Hindu 
to witness the slaughter of a cow. What would the state of things be if 
Mussulman zemindars should take to maltreating their Hindu ryots for performing 
idol worship? It is, indeed, extremely unjustifiable that, under the British rule, 
which does not itself interfere with the religions of the people, Hindus 
should thus oppress the Mahomedans for performing their religious rites. 
Quarrels between the two peoples have but just begun, and have not yet become 
so morbid that they cannot be checked. It is, therefore, expedient that 
Hindu zemindars and writers and the leaders of the Hindu community should 
change their course and remove all cause of ill-feeling between the two peoples. 
If this is not done, and these quarrels become fierce, then Government will be 
obliged.to interfere in the interest of the public peace, and both the peoples 
will be equally oppressed by the stringent measures which Government will find 
it necessary to enforce. | : : ) 
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93. The Prakrit, of the 29th August, says that there was no mention of . 
India in the speech from the throne delivered on 
the occasion of the recent prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. This has caused disappointment, for the public here were anxious to 
hear the Maharani’s opinion of the Manipur and other Indian affairs. 
94, The Bangavasi, of the 29th August, mentions the following incidents 
The Lieutenant.Governor’s visit 1m connection with the Lieutenant-Governor’s late 
to Barisal. visit to Barisal :— | 
(1) In the course of a visit to the bazar, His Honour purchased one- 
anna worth of kékrols. | 
(2) His — paid two annastoa Bengali beggar at the steamer 
ghat. : | 
(3) While inspecting the jail, His Honour saw a prisoner cutting a 
moché, and enquired what it was. Babu Kunjalal Sannyal, 
the Assistant Surgeon, asked His Honour’s permission to send 
him dishes of curry prepared with moché and thor. His 
Honour greatly relished the dishes. 
95. The Hitavadi, of the 20th August, says that little was said about 
India in the recent sitting of the Hygiene Congress 
except praises of the English Government for the 
improvement of the health of India. But the highrate of mortality and wretched 
physique of the Indians, on account of malaria, are sufficient to show how bad the 
sanitary condition of India is. The points that ought to have been discussed in 
the Congress are the obstacles in the way of the improvement of the health of 
India, and how those obstacles can be removed. Efforts should be made to 
send a deputation of Indians to the next sitting of the Congress to represent 
these matters. 


The Queen’s speech. 


India in the Hygiene Congress. 


Sree Sieh calbew. 96. The Sanjwani, of the 29th August, has 
the following :-— 
Once a Chinese king asked the sage Confucius how a State could be well © 


governed without putting rebellious subjects to death. Confucius said :— 


“Q King! why do you think of killing them? Rule your kingdom with 
uprightness, and your subjects will bow to a as the cornfield bows to the 
morning breeze.” And this was very truly said. The human heart is 
naturally attracted towards that in which there is religousness, love of justice, 
righteousness in action and avoidance of evil deeds. 

Truth and justice meet with respect everywhere. And truth and justice 
are respected not only among individuals, but also among societies of men, 
Those who follow the dictates of justice with perfect candour and do good to the 
public purely from a sense of duty will surely win the respect of all, even 
though their acts should conflict with the interests of a few. And even the few 
whose interests may be injured will give such people the tribute of respect which 
is their due, if not in the time present, at least in the time to come. 

Of all the religious books which inculcate strict adherence to justice, the 
Bible is the first. Indeed, the just man is nowhere praised so much as in the 
Christian religion. But, unfortunately for the people of India, their Christian 
Government cannot place full reliance on its own honesty, benevolence and 
justice, cannot defy public opinion from behind its shield of honesty of 
purpose and devotion to duty. What is the reason that those whose sovereignty 
is undisputed and is wide as the world fear public censure asif they were wrong: 
doers ? The first reason is that, in many instances, the Government of India 
has not been able to take the course which justice would have sanctioned; 
and it is quite natural that, in these instances, it should anxiously watch public 
opinion, and that protests against its wrong deeds should prove unpleasant to it. 
When entering upon his Afghan War, Lord Lytton deprived the native press of 
its freedom, lest a free native press should proclaim everywhere the injustice 
of his war, and thereby produce disrespect in men’s minds for. the British 
Government.. 

The evil that comes of the Government’s not being able to act justly in all 
cases is aggravated by the fact that it is an alien Government. The people of 
India cannot place full trust in the honesty of the Government’s motives, The. 
people of India think that the Government cares more for the interests of 
England than for its subjects in this country. Thisis very unpleasant to the 
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officials, no doubt, for no man can see all his actions attributed to bad motives 
and keep his temper. But it will not do.to.lose temper. This unpleasantness: 
should not be minded, when .the country to be ruled is a foreign country. 
The English have not certainly come to India to rule it from religious motives. 
They cannot certainly say that they will rule this country solely inthe interests 
of its people without paying the least heed to the interests of England. ‘Tell 
them to abolish the opium trade and they will ask you how the lost revenue 
will be replaced, Ask them why the import duties on cotton-goods were 
abolished, and they will tell you that trade ought to be kept free. The 
Government, in fact, looks more to the interests of the Lancashire merchants 
than to those of the Bombay merchants. And who can blame it for so doing? 
Nor, on the other hand, is it strange that under such circumstances the people of 
India should impute bad motives to their rulers in most of their actions. 

Thus the people of India cannot, on the one hand, place implicit reliance 
on the honesty of purpose of their rulers, and the rulers cannot, on the other, 
place implicit reliance on the loyalty of their subjects. The rulers think 
that the people are secretly hostile to their rule, and keep themselves quiet 
only because they fear their rulers; that the people’s professions of loyalty 
are pure hypocrisy and dissimulation. 

This suspicion of each other’s motives would have been partly removed if 
there had been free intercourse between the rulers and the ruled. The higher 
officials of Government would have found, by mixing with educated natives, 
that the latter are real well-wishers of the English rule, and then all fear of 
rebellion would have been’ removed from the Government’s mind. The 
educated natives, on their pat, would have found that many of the high officials 
of Government are real well-wishers of the poor people of this country, and that 
Government is in many of its actions actuated by a Sesion to do good to those 
people. Such understanding of each other would have gone a great wa 
to remove each other’s wrong notions. And the result of the absence of a | 
intercourse is that while the English look down upon the people, the respectable 
among the people keep: aloof, in self-respect, from the hot-tempered, arrogant, 
haughty, and insolent Englishmen. Thus the breach between the rulers and 
the ruled is far from being made up nay, it is becuming wider every day. 
It is — that in this state of things each will impute wrong motives to 
the other. 

Now, how is this state of things to be mended? The writer thinks that, to 
this end, a thorough over-hauling of the Government’s policy is a necessity. 
First, the newspapers ought not to be looked upon as enemies of the Government, 
but should be taken to be its friends, and whenever a Bill is framed, they should 
be supplied with the Bill together with the Statement of its Objectsand Reasons. 
Secondly, arrangements should be made for making all the Government papers 
which they require easily accessible to them. Thirdly, the Provincial 
Governors and the big officials should, from time to time, invite the editors 
of newspapers to interviews for conversing on public questions. Fourthly, 
means should be adopted with a view of promoting free intercourse between 
Englishmen and respectable natives. If these suggestions are carried out, then 
charges of sedition, the writer feels sure, will not have to be ait against the 
native press. A policy of friendship with the native press will easily achieve 
what cannot be effected by a policy of coercion. If Government treats the 
press as its friend, the press will awaken to a sense of its responsibility and the 
fear of losing ‘‘ the friendship of Government” will make it careful as to how it 
criticizes the measures of Government. And if even with such treatment from 
Government, any newspaper does anything wrong, the only punishment that 
Government should inflict upon it is that it should deprive it of its frindship. 
And this fear of losing Government’s friendship will do much to bring such a 
paper to its senses. Considering all these things, it must be said that the 
present policy of Government is not asound policy—that it is the very reverse of 
a sound policy. 

97. Thesame paper has an article headed “Young Bengalni” (young 

i Bis Bengali woman), inthe course of which it makes the 
Yous Sage following remarks :-— 

Young Bengalni’s is an improved condition, because she is not, like the 

young married Bengalni of the olden time, persecuted and ill-treated. by her 
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mother-in-law, and the laxity of the joiit-family system has contributed to make | 
her lot much happier than that of old Bengalni, because it enables her ty 
accompany her husband to his place of business in distant parts of the country, 
Her husband’s parents cannot object to her doing so, because they know that 
their son can assert his will in regard to his wife whenever he likes, and; if 
thwarted, can stop the family allowance too. The little education that 
Bengalni has received is another cause of her happiness. It is no small comfort 
to her to be able to read her husband’s letters and write letters to her husband | 
telling him her thoughts, feelings and wishes. ‘The girls’ schools have greatly | 
helped to bring about this improvement in the condition of the young women of 
the country. Husbands, too, in very many instances, now take care to educate 
their wives. This means love between young husbands and young wives. But 
it is to be regretted that, along with her education, young Bengalni is being 
infected with her husband’s disease—the disease of indifference to religion. §o 
long as the joint-family system was in full force, young married girls had, | 
through a fear of their husbands’ parents, to keep up at least an appearance 
of religiousness. But the family tie is now loosened and young Bengalni hag | 
no regard for religion The husband:knows now-a-days of nothing except pleas- 
ing his stomach, and young Bengalni is all luxury, caring for nothing but how to 
look pretty. Spirituality has now no place in the mind either of the yo 
husband or of the young wife. With only this difference that while young kien, 
at least professes Aryanism, young Bengalni does not do even that. And how 
does young Bengalni spend her time? Why, in idle talk like this:—So and So's 
husband gets this pay, So-and-So has these ornaments, &c. Young Bengalni’s 
children, too, cannot be expected to be religious, and it is a fact that children 
are now being brought up in an irreligious fashion. The examples of chaste 
pious women like Sita, Damayanti, Savitri, Maitreyi, and Gargi exercise no 
influence upon young Bengalni. Perhaps she, too, is infected with the general 
scepticism of the age. She shows scant respect to the spiritual guide. And the 
elders of her family are unwilling to give her spiritual initiation, because. 
spiritual initiation, if not followed by spiritual exercise and devotion, increases 
sin and sinfulness. What is to be now done to check this growing irreligiousness 
of young Bengalni? | 

98. The same paper says thai the play-houses in Calcutta exercise a very 
pernicious influence on the morality of the youth of 
the country. By taking to the representation of 
religious dramas, in which prostitutes are employed to act female parts, the 
theatres attract large numbers of young men under the guise of teaching them 
morality. But the real effect of such representations is that young men are 
fascinated by the gestures and movements of the actresses, and become victims 
to their art. Large numbers of youths are losing character in this way. But 
the residents of the town will not open their eyes and check the growth of 
this religious hypocrisy. - 

99. The Datnik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 30th August, gives a transla- 
tion of the Pvzoneer’s article on the Bangavast 
case taking an unfavourable view of the prosecu- 
tion. 


100. ‘The same paper says that there are very few people who did not show 
sympathy with the Bangavasi in its danger. Not to 
speak of pleaders, mukhtars, and attorneys, all the 
native barristers of the High Court gave evidence, not by words alone, but by 
deeds, of their deep sympathy with the Bangavast. Nor did the pleaders of the 
Police Court shrink from showing sympathy with it. All of them have deserved 


the thanks of the writer. | 


101. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 31st August, is sorry to hear 

_ that the ryots of the Tahirpore zemindari of Raja 
ae vemindar and his Jooendra Nath Ray of Rajshahye have submitted 
| | petition, through the District Magistrate,:to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, against their zemindar. It is hoped the Lieutenant- 
Governor will instruct the Magistrate to bring about an amicable settlement of 
the dispute between the ryots and their zemindar. Quarrels between ryots and 
emindars do good to neither. Bide to ree ce 
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‘102. The same paper has a hay mo to the following effect under the 
PROREHC Mala ay ay na heading “ Entertainmentsin Simla”:— = = = 
: oa u _ No cessation of amusement in the play house. 
Various dramas are being put on the boards. ‘The Sheep in Wolf’s Skin” 
was lately performed. ‘The Viceroy’s Private Secretary and an Aid-de-Camp of 
His Excellency are et in angling excursions. In England it is only 
college students that indulge in such pastimes during the recesses, | 
103. The Uluberia Darpan, of the 31st August, says that the English Raj 
ps ce ce ,,, deserves the gratitude of the people for the efforts 
P = .. Be a ofl modesty it makes to protect their morality. There is a class 
oe . of wicked men in this country who take advantage 
of large gatherings on such festive occasions as the charak, the dol, the barwari 
and other festivals, to outrage female modesty, and thereby make themselves 
punishable undersection 354 of the Penal Code. Crimes of this kind are committed 
in the Uluberia sub-division. The officers of Government are therefore 
requested to instruct the police to take particular care that such offences are not 
eommitted on such occasions. os | | 
104. The Dacca Gazetie, of the 31st. August, says that a Native Editors’ 
A Native Editors’ Association. “880Clation has become a necessity not only for the 
protection of the writers in the press against outside 
enemies, but also against enemies.in their‘own ranks. Some newspapers are so 
unscrupulous that they consider abuse of Government to constitute patriotism, 
and abuse of other people’s religion to constitute zeal for their own. These 
papers have brought discredit on the whole press and should be checked. 
~ 105. The same paper says that Mr.. Pugh did a wrong thing by telling 
Pe ae Ne the Jury in the Bangavasi case that Government 
an Pagh on o hberty o would be compelled to gag the press if they did 
not convict the accused. 


Political discussion in the native : 106. The Daink-o-§ amachar Chandrika, of the | 


press. - 2nd September, has the following :— 

Some officials of Government are in the habit of saying that India is not 
England, nor can India be compared with any other country within the British 
Empire, for there is in no other country belonging to the English a conquered 
and subject people like the people of India. ‘T’his statement is being rather 
frequently heard of late; and if the opinion it embodies is accepted as correct, 
it must be understood that the Anglo-Indians alone are the khas subjects of the 
Maharani, while the people of India are conquered subjects who cannot enjoy 
equal rights with the former. This distinction in regard to the rights of the two 
peoples follows from the distinction in regard to their status. And is it because 
there is such a distinction regarding their respective rights that Lord Lytton 
passed the Press Act with the object of gagging the vernacular press alone ? 
Again, if this distinction between the rights of the two peoples is admitted, the 
admission will necessitate the creation of a distinction between their respective 
rights of discussing politics in the newspapers. But who will make this 
distinction ? Those who think that the Anglo-Indians possess the same rights as 
the Indians, say that the two peoples enjoy the same rights as regards political 
discussion in the newspapers. But if this view is considered erroneous, it will 
become some one’s duty to define the lines on which alone the native press 
should be permitted to discuss politics. As for eschewing politics altogether, 
no newspaper will be able to do that. 

It will not do to depend on the law in this matter. For the same law is 
differently interpreted, and is in that way made applicable to different cases. 
An authoritative interpretation of the law relating to the press is, therefore, 
desirable. : 

The native press will not cease to exist nor will it eschew politics. But as 
the people of India are a subject and conquered people, and not free subjects of 
Her Majesty like the Anglo-Indians, it will not do for them to imitate the ways 
of the latter. This distinction in the status of the two peoples is not an 
invention of the writer, it is the English raj itself that wants to make it. What 
the big Judges of the big courts will say must be accepted by everybody as 
correct. ‘The newspapers of a subject people are also subject papers, and the 
should be shown the lines on which they should discuss the acts of the officia 
and the measures of the Government. ae, | : gene 
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_. Will the people be guilty of exceeding the bounds of the law if they try to 
point out its defects? Will they be guilty of sedition if they point out the faults 
of the officials? Are they to sing only the peans of the officials? Are they to 
defend all the measures of Government ? | 

People cannot stop writing newspapers, for it is the -writer’s conviction that 
without the assistance of the native papers the duties of Government will not 
be satisfactorily discharged, and there will be difficulty in maintaining a good 
understanding between the rulers and the ruled. It is also the. writer’s belief 
that it is owing to the native papers that the officials of Government often see 
their mistakes and turn from the wrong path to the right. 

What is the course the writers in the native press should take? As they 
will be judged not by their intention or motive, but by their acts, they must live 
in a state of perpetual fear and anxiety. What is the way out of this difficulty? 
What is the the writers in the native press should take in order that they 
may be safe | | 

In discussing politics, the Anglo-Indian writers often abuse the officials and 
even the Viceroy. During the Ibert Bill agitation, they only stopped short of 
actually beating Lord Ripon. And they enjoy so much liberty, simply. because 
they are not the members of a subject nation. But the people of this country 
are a subject people, and they will probably be guilty of an offence even if they 
protest against the acts of the officials and use a somewhat excited language. 

It is clear from this that the native editors ought not to protest against any 
acts of the officials. Political discussion in the native. press should then be 
nothing more than crying. But even if native political discussion becomes that, 
the native press will not be free from danger. For even in crying hard words 
may escape the lips of the writers in the native press, it being a law of nature 
that deep pain or sorrow finds expression in strong words, Who is to rescue 
the writers in the native press from the present difficulty? There are schools 
and colleges for acquiring a knowledge of all kinds of art, and there ought to be 
schools and colleges for teaching the art of editing newspapers. The situation . 
has made the writer lose his senses. | 
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